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TORU DUTT. 


“From lier childhood she gave promise of inspired poetry and 
dnring the short span of life she enriched English literature hy her 
poetic genins.” 

— Bev. John Hector. 

Early Life. Miss Toru Dutt, the famous poetess of Bengal, 
was born on March 4, 1850, in the cultured Dutt family of 
Rambagan in Calcutta, styled by Dr. D. L. Richardson, “the 
Rambagan nest of singing birds.” The family has produced men 
like Ml’. Romesh Chunder Dutt, a distinguished statesman and 
historian, Mr, 0. C. Dutt, an accomplished Drench and German 
scholar, and other well-known men of letters. She was the 
youngest child of Mr. Govin Chunder Dutt, a Christian convert, 
who was known to be a man possessed of sound education 
and great enlightenment. In her early years, she received an 
excellent training at home. Aru and Torn never went to 
school in India. They were taught by their father, who mould* 
ed their minds from their infancy, and imparted to them his 
own poetic tastes, and enthusiastic love of English literature. 
The childhood of the two girls had been spent entirely in 
Calcutta, and in their father’s garden house at Bagmaree, 
with the ception of one year’s sojourn, in 1863, in Bombay, 
to which place their father, was employed in Government 
38 
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service as Assistant Comptroller-General of Accounts, Mr. Dutt 
thought it worth his while to afford to his daughters all the 
facilities for a sound education. While in her thirteenth year, 
in November, 1869, Toru and her elder sister Aru, accompanied 
their parents to Europe for their education. Young Tora 
had the rare privilege of travelling to the centres of learning 
and inspiration in the west. England, France and Italy 
were the places of her eaidy visit and training. Shakespeare 
and Milton, Goethe and Victor Hugo were the authors she 
read and admired. She not only learnt English thoroughly, but 
studied French at Nice ; and attended lectures at Cambridge 
and St. Leonards. Their father, Mr. Dutt, thus writes in 
October, 1877 : Excepting for a few months in France, 

Aru and Toru were never put to school, but they sedulously 
attended the lectures for women in Cambridge, during our 
stay in England. Doth the sisters kept diaries of their travels 
in Europe, which I still possess. In the porfoinnance of all 
domestic duties, Aru and Toru were exemplary. No work 
was too mean for them. Exc(*llent players on piano were 
they both, and sweet singers with clear contralto voices, 'which 
I still fancy I hear at times. Toru had read more, probably 
also thought more, and the elder sister generally appeared 
to follow the lead of the younger ; so that T have often been 
asked by strangers which of the two is Miss Dutt. And yet 
there was no assumption of superiority on the j)art of Toru. 
It seemed perfectly natural to Aru to fall in the background 
in the presence of her sister. The love between them was 
always perfect. Not the least remarkable trait of Toru’s 
mind was her wonderful memory. 81ic could repeat almost 
every piece she translated by heart, and whenever there was 
a hitch, it was only necessary to repeat a line of the trans- 
lation to put an end to it, and draw out of her lips the whole 
original poem in its entireness. I have already said, she 
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read much : she read rapidly too ; but slie never slurred 
over a difficulty when she was reading. Dictionaries, lexicons, 
and encyclopoedias of all kinds wore consulted until it was 
solved, and a note taken afterwards ; the consequence was that 
explanations of hard words and phrases imprinted themselves, 
as it were, in her brain, and whenever wo had a dispute about 
the signification of any expression or sentence in Sanskrit, 
or Erench, or trerman, in seven or eight cases out of ten 
she would prove to be right. Sometimes T was so sure of my 
ground, that I would say ‘well, let us lay a wager.’ The 
wager was ordinarily a rupee. But when the authorities 
were consulted, she was almost always the winner. It was 
curious and very pleasant for mo to watch her Avhen she lost. 
Eirst a bright smih;, then thin fing(;rs patting my grizzled 
cheek, then perhaps some quotation from Mrs. Barrett- 
Browning, her favourite poetess, like this — 

‘Ah, my gossip, you are older, and more learned, and a 
man’ ; or some similar pleasantry. The great ambition of the 
sisters was to publish a novel anonymously, which Torn should 
write, and Aru, who was far more deft at the pencil, should 
illustrate. Toru’s part of the contract has been faithfully 
fulfilled. I J)ave before me her manuscript. It is in the 
form of a diary written in French by a young lady. The 
scene it; laid in France, and the characters are all French men 
and women. I shall publish it probably hereafter. Aru did 
not liv(^ to complete her part of the undertaking. After her 
return to India (November, 1873), Toru commenced the study 
of Sanscrit along with me. We laboured hard at it, for not 
quite a year ; her failing health compelled me to order her 
to give it up. She made a few translations as we read 
together.” Toru contributed her poetical compositions to the 
Calcutta Ueview and th'* Bevgal Magazine both published 
from Calcutta. Shortly after her return from Europe, when 
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she was barely eighteen, she published an essay in the ‘Bengal 
Magazine’ on Loconte do Lisle, illustrated by translations 
into English verse. TJiis wfis followed by an essay on 
Josephin Soulary. In July, 1874, Aru died of consumption 
in Calcutta at the age of twenty. 

Her Poetic Eminence. We now proceed to setforth her 
poetic eminence. Her first poetical work, ^ Sheaf Gleaned 
in French Fields was first priubid and published from Calcutta 
in 1870. Then in May, 1878, the second edition of the book 
was published from Loirdon by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and 
Company with a touching sketch of her death written by her 
father. 'I’ho book extends over 335 pages, and contains 
vigorous translations in English poems of several beautiful 
Erciiich sonnets written by well-known Erench poets, with 
critical notes at the end. Some of the poems have almost the 
beauty and vigour of tlie original, showing considerable 
acquaintance with French and Englisli literatures ; and the 
book was very favourably reviewed in the English and French 
Press. 

After her doiith, a volume of original verses in manusc’ript 
was found among Toru’s papers, which was published in 
London, in 1881, under the tithj of JLncienl Fallads and 
Legends of Hindustan, Q.o\\%\sX\u^ oi several poems composed 
chiefly on Indian lives and characters of olden days, showing 
her excellent knowledge of Sanscrit literature. “The nine 
ballads which can ,bo read with unabated interest in a couple of 
hours show to us the love and esteem wdiich Toru had for ancient 
Hindu traditions, ideals and conventions. The poems interest 
us by bringing home to our minds the sacred treasures em- 
bedded in early Hindu books through the vehicle of English 
verse. The stories narrated with great force and feeling 
reveal to us the strength of the poetess, while occasional 
faults here and there of versification betray to us her weak- 
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ness. We see throughout genius combating with ignorance 
and imagination struggling with inexperience. At times we 
find melody sacrificed to sense and beauty, to felicity of 
expression. On the whole the merit, strength and passion 
of the poems appeal to us more forcibly than the occasional 
crudity and faults of style.” In writing an introductory 
memoir for the hook, the eminent critic, Mr. Edmund W. 
Gosse says : “It is diflicult to exaggerate when we try to 
estimate what we liave lost in the premature death of Toru 
Dutt. Literature has no honours which need have been 
beyond the grasp of a girl who at the age of twenty-one, and 
in languages separated from lier own by so deep a chasm, 
had produced so much of lasting woi'th. * * * When the 

history of the literature of our country comes to be written, 
there is sure to be a page in it dedicated to this fragile exotic 
blossom of song.” This book has been very favourably 
received in England, and has passed through several editions. 

The nine poems are ‘Savitri’, ‘Lakshinan,’ ‘Jogadhya Uma’, 
‘The Royal Ascetic and the Hind’, ‘Dhruva’, ‘Buttoo’, ‘Sindhu’, 
‘P4*ehlad’ and ‘Sita.’ A critic writes : “Iji Savitri we find 
portrayed the flower of ancient Hindu Avomanhood. Unlike 
her sisters of the present day, Savitid, true to the ancient 
Aryan spirit, is alloAved her free will in the choice of her 
husband. She sets her affections on Prince Satvavan. N either 
the exhortations of lior father, Jior tlie threats of Narada 
could shake her determination. Savitri Avould have no one 
but Satyavan for her lord, though the life of the prince was 
ordained by the Eato to terminate within a year after the 
marriage. She succeeds and the marriage is celebrated with 
great eclat. Henceforth lived the couple with all the 
simplicity, beauty and charm chai’acteristic of the ancient 
Aryan home. Savitri entwines herself as a creeper in the 
arms of her beloved. Separation from her lord she cannot 
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brook even for a moment, and she would even follow the soul 
of her lord when it is snatched away by Yama, the God of 
Death. The fidelity of Savitri extorts the admiration of Death, 
and Prince Satyavan is ultimately broug'ht back to life to be 
happy again with his Consort”. In the poem Lakshman 
she has told the story of the young prince setting out to the 
rescue of his brother Rama in obedience to the wishes of Sita, 
when llama followed the gohhm stag to catch it for his wife, 
Sita. Jogadhya Umn is a beautiful little poem in which the 
vision of the mystic Being is revealed through the agency of 
a pedlar selling shell-bracelets. The two i)oem8, The Royal 
ascetic and the Hind and The Legend of Lhrma are transla- 
tions of stories from tlu; Vishna-Puraiia, and rhymed octo- 
syllabic ballads. The former points out the futility of an as- 
cetic life to one who aspires to a higher life in the world beyond. 
In the poem entitled ‘The Legend of Dhruva’, she describes 
beautifully the treatment which Dhruva received from his 
step-mother, Suruchee. ‘Sindhu’ and ‘Buttoo,’ ‘Prchlad’ and 
‘Sita’, the last four of the ballads, show a superior finish and 
diction, and also a more sustained brilliancy of form. In her 
poem ‘Sindhu’, the poetess thus describes the scenery of jungle 
at sunset when darkness w^as gradually spreading on in which 
Emperor Dasaratha went out hunting : — 

“Upon the glassy surface fell 
The last beams of the day. 

Like fiery darts, that lengthening swell. 

As bieezes wake and play. 

Osi(;rs and Willows on the edge 
And purple buds and red, 

Leant down, -and ’mid the pale green sedge 
The lotus raised its h(^ad. 
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And softly, softly, hour by hour 
Light faded, and a veil 
Pell over tree, and wave, and flower, 

On came the twilight pale. 

Deeper and deeper grew the slmdes, 

Stars glimmered in the sky. 

The nightingale along the glades 
Raised her preluding cry. 

* * * * 

As darkness settled like a pall 
The eye would pierce in vain. 

The fire-flies gemmed the bushes all, 

Like fiery drops of rain. 

As she has described the ideal wife SavUri, so has she 
given the pathetic tale of a dutiful son, Sindfiii, the only son 
of his blind and helpless parents, who Avas shot by mistake by 
Emperor Dasaratha, Avhile in an evening tw ilight he went to 
til® river for filling the pitcher of water for his blind parents 
w'ho were living in the neighbom*ing woods. The boy thus 
cried : — 

Ah me ! what means this ? — Hark a cry, 

A feeble human wail, 

Oh God 1 it said — I die, — I die, 

Who’!! carry home the pail ? 

In the last agony of death, he expressed the following 
noblest sentiments : — 

And so 1 die — a bloody death — 

But not for this I mourn. 

To I '^el the world pass with my breath 
I gladly could have borne, 
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But for my parents, who are blind, 

And have no other stay, — 

This, this, weighs sore upon my mind. 

And fills me with dismay. 

In her poem ‘Buttoo,’ she has described the story of a 
low-born and skilfull warrior. The sonnet, The Lotus and the 
poem on Our CasiiaHna Tree in her ‘Ballads and Legends’ 
are beautiful poetic pieces, the outbursts of poetic genius. 

As a Great French Writer. A few months before her death. 
Mademoiselle Clarisse Bader’s excellent work, “lia Femme 
dans L’Inde Antique” (woman in Ancient India), attracted 
her attention on the approbation of the French Academy 
and read it with great delight. She liked it so much that 
she wrote to the authoress for permission to translate it into 
English. “The cori’espondence which thus ensued, engender- 
ed a warm friendship between these two young women, 
widely separated by race and language, but closely allied by 
the many excellent qualities of head and heart which they 
possessed in common. Toru’s letters to her friend which are 
written in French, have a charming naivete quite charac- 
teristic of her sweet and child-Iike disposition.” A translation 
of one of these letters, as was rendered by a distinguished 
relative of the poetess, is reproduced below, excluding only 
the postscript : — 

Calcutta, Ibth March, 1877. 

De.ar Mademoiselle, 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind permission 
to translate “La Femme dans L^Tnde Antique” and also 
for your kind and .sympathetic letter which has caused me 
the keene.st pleasure. 

I am grieved not to have been able to commence the 
tran.slation yet ; but my con.stitution is not very .strong ; 
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more than two yeai\s ago, T contracted an obstinate cough 
which docs not leave me. However, I hope to put my 
hand to the work very soon. 

T cannot tell you. Mademoiselle, how your affection — 
for you love llioin ; your book and your letter sufficiently 
testify it — for my countrywomen and my country touches 
me ; and I am proud to be able to say that the heroines 
of our great e pod is are worth}’ of all honour and love. 
Is there a character more touching and amiable than Sita ? 
I do not think so. AVhen I hear my mother chant, in the 
evening, the old lays of our country, I almost always weep. 
Tlie lament of Sila when, banished for the second time, 
she wanders aliout in the vast forest, alone, with despair 
and terror in her soul, is so pathetic that 1 believe there 
is no on(‘ who can hear it without shedding tears. I send 
you hercwvith two short translations from that beautiful 
ancient language, the Sanskrit. Unfortunately, since the 
last six months, [ have been obliged lo give up translating 
from (he Sanskrit. My hcaKh (Joes not permit my continu- 
ing the translaiions. F send you also the portrait of 
myself and my sister. In the photograph she is shewn 
seated. She was so sweet and so good ! The photograph 
w’as taken four years ago when I was seventeen, and she 
barely nin(‘teen. I shall be grateful to you, Mademoiselle, 
if you also will be good enough to send me your 
photograph. I shall keep it as one of my most valued 
treasures. 

I must stop here. I do not wish to encroach on your 
time any more. Jjiko M. Leff'vre-Deumier, T would say, — 

‘ Adieu, then, my friend, whom I ne’er have beheld,^ 
for, Mademoiselle, I count you among my friends, and the 
best of them too, — although I have not seen you. 

Phase accept Mademoiselle, the fresh assurance of 
my friemlship. # 


Torn Dutt. 


39 
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“Toru did not live to finish the translation of La Fermie 
dam L'Inde Antique. In fact, she had scarcely commenced 
it, when the fatal malady which had, for some time, been 
undermining her constitution, suddenly developed itself, and 
she was confined to her bed. Although obliged to give up 
writing, she did not cease to read the latest European books, 
and followed with interest the proceedings of the Society 
Asiatique of Paris. Her last short letter to Mademoiselle 
Btider, written on the 30th of July, 1877, is pathetic in its 
simplicity, and shews that, like <all consumptive patients, she 
was unconscious of the approaching end, and entertained, to 
the last, a delusive hope of her recovery. ‘I have been very 
ill, dear Mademoiselle,’ — wrote she to her friend, — ‘but God, 
in His goodness, has heard the prayers of my pai’ents and I 
am recovering little by little. I hope to write to you at great 
length, before long.’ But the summons had come. The 
Angel of ‘The Tree ol’ Life’ had placed a wi’eath of immor- 
tal sprays on her brow.” 

8ouie time after the death of 'roini, the sorrow -stricken 
father on examining Ikm- papers, found manuscripts of some 
complete and some incomplete works, Avhich were published 
by him. Among tlie papers discovered Avero a select ion from 
the sonnets of the Comte de Grainmont, translated into 
English, and an unfinished romance written in English, and 
entitled “Bianca, or the young Spanish maiden,”- which were 
published in two Calcutta Magazines, The most remarkable 
book that she left unpublished Avas Le Journal de Made- 
moiselle L'Arrers, a complete novel written in French. It 
was published by Didior in Franco, in 1875), forming a hand- 
some volume of 259 pages, Avith a prefatojy notice of Toru’s 
life* and works by her friend. Mademoiselle Clarisse Bader, 
who says, “without ever having seen Toru, I loved her. Her 
letters revealed a frankness, sensibility, and charming good- 
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ness and simplicity, which endeared her to me, and shewed 
me the native qualities of the Hindu woman developed and 
transformed by the Christian civilization of Europe. And 
how could I rest insensible to such sj)ontaneous and ardent 
aifection evinced for me, across the distant seas, by a 
descendant of those Indian women who had inspired the 
work of the twenty-second year of my life ?” It is a tragic 
novel of great beauty and power. The scene of the story is 
laid in Franco, and the characters are all French men and 
women. “The work is a wonderful monument of Toru’s 
genius. It nol; only shews with what perfect grace and 
facility this young Bengali girl could Avritc a foreign langu- 
age, like French, — but also discloses a rare power of charac- 
terization and of delineating scenes of tragic passion, as Avell 
as of idyllic sweetness.-’ The Safitrdai/ Review of London, in 
noticing the Avork thus s])oke of the distinguished authoress : — 

“There is every reason to believe that, in intellectual poAver, 
Torn Dutt AA'as one of the most remarkable Avomen that ever 
lived. Had George Sand or George lilliot died at the age of 
twciMty-one, they Avotild certainly not haA'e left behind them 
any proof <nthcr of aj)plicalion or of originality superior to 
those bequeathed to us by Toru Dutt ; and aac discover little 
of merely ephemeral precocity in the attainments of this 
singular girl.” 

Her Premature End. Torn died also of consumption on 
the evening of August 30, 1877. Both -the sisters Avere 
unmarried and Averc knoAvn to be good mvisicians. Within a 
short career of tAventy-one years, Toru Avas able to achieve 
a literary success, Avhich might avcH appear as a marvel in 
one with a longer b'ase of life. This Avas possible partly on 
account of tlio inni.((; genius of the girl and partly on account 
of the aitciidae’ circumstances of her birth. The works of 
Toru Dutt Avill evta- be read AAuth abiding interest, constituting 
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an enduring monument for herself and taking a very high 
place in the history of world’s literatures. Lord Lytton, 
then Viceroy and Governor-General of India, was one of the 
first to ofi’er his condolence to the bereaved father, and to 
sympathise with him for the irreparable loss he had sustained. 

Appreciations of Her Greatness. “It is dilficult,”— says 
M. James Darmcstotcr, “to exaggerate tlie loss which the 
Indian Muse has sustained in losing Torn Dutt. * * * This 
child of BcJigal so admirably and so strangely gifted, Hindu 
by race and by tradition, an English woman by education, 
a Erench woman at heart ; poet in Ihiglish, prose-writer in 
Erench ; who at the ago of eighteen made known in India 
the poets of Erance in the rhyme of England, who blended 
in herself three souls and three traditions, and died at the age 
of twenty, in the full bloom of her talent and on the eve of the 
awakening of her genius, presents in the history of literature, 
a phenomenon without parallel,- and her name should rest 
particularly dear to that Erance which she loved so well, and 
towards which she Avas draAvii by a mysterious instinct.” 

“A charming poem signed R. K. M., appeared in .the 
Statesman of Calcutta about a year and a half after Torn’s 
death. The Avriter represents Death putting an end to the 
contention between England, Erance and India, each claim- 
ing Torn as her own.” We shall quote below the last stanza 
of this poem % — 

“Truce to A^ain strife ! ’Tis all out of season, 

I carry our song-bird back to its nest. 

Question me not ; — ’tAVcr<; highest of treason. 

This is God’s will, and that Avill is the best. 

Back to its home, — and smiling the Reaper 
• Bearing the song-l)ird, for burden, upsprings ! 

A long trail of light ~ then a darkness deeper. 

And a silence that Ibllowcd the rush of bis wings.” 
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A critic in the course of his appreciation of th<^ merit 
of her songs and poems, has truly remarked : — 

*‘Hor love of nature and h(?r k(!on appreciation of its 
beauties are visible in all her productions. The d(;licacy and 
lightness of touch displayed iq, h<‘r verse bear testimony to her 
faultless and relined poetic taste, and the music of her poetry 
is not the least negligible feature of her Avork. She cannot be 
accused of want of simplicity and her verse is a spontaneous 
outburst, from beginning to end — a virtue which is perhaps 
the fundamental re.quisihi of all true j)0(5try. Critics of poetry 
arc bound to acknowledge the existonc(5 of these and similar 
merits in her work and they cannot in any fairness deny the 
term “poetry” to verse of such a snj)erior rank. 

There is no necessity to plead for indulgence, in the 
critical estimate of tln^ poetical work of a person like Torn 
who lik(5 the hero of hi Metmriam “pen-ished in the green.” 
The poetical treasure bequeathed by her is too valuable to 
sink into oblivion and she has exhibited within its short 
compass, many of the cssent ial virtues of a genuine poet. 
Sh» is one of those “inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” as 
Shelley calls them, and India will always continue to cherish 
Avith love, the memory of this ‘half-blown floweret’ of song.” 

The Itev. John Hector in the course of his appreciative 
notice, contributed in the S. C. College Magazine of March, 
1911 , on “Torn Dutt,” writes : “The regret that rises Avdthin 
me as I read Torn’s little volume of poems Is, after all, not that 
so much early promise Avas prematurely blighted, hut that the 
millions of Torn Dutt’s Indian sisters are still kept to such an 
extent in the bonds of ignorance and superstition.” j\jiothcr 
critic on the poetical works of Miss Toru Dutt said : “If the 
critic of art examines Avith sympathy and humanity the iftaiden 
productions of Toru, he Avould be compelled to recognise in 
them promise of a high order, VAhich would have given the 
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authoress a place among the poets of the world if Providence 
had been only pleased to give time for this early promise to 
bloom and to mature. Not quarrelling with fate or Providence 
for the early exit from this world of young Toru, we shall 
attempt to form a literary estimate of her poetry that appeals to 
us strongly by its simplicity, melody and grace. * * The career 
of Toru opens to us a long vista of poetic possibilities in the 
future. We are led to imagine that the Muse of English poetry 
is as ready and willing to inspire her votaries in this country, 
as she is to inspire a Keats, a Shelley or a Wordsworth. We are 
constrained to think that Hindu traditions and Indian scenery 
could furnish themes for poetry to one possessed of an artistic 
skill, emotional fervour and poetic fancy as Toru — the early 
faded flower of inspired humanity. A feeling of cheery opti- 
mism carries us forward and we seem to be assured of the 
dawn of a golden era of literary fellowship between the East 
and the West.” 
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Svrami Dayauaiid Saraswati. 
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SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI. 


'^Beligious fervour, almost at white-heat, bordering on the verge 
of self-abnegation, a daring and adventurous spirit born of a confidence 
that a higher power than man’s protected him and his work, the mag- 
netism of superior genius which binds men together, a rare insight into 
the real needs of the times and a steadfastness of purpose, which no 
adverse turn of fortune could conquer, a readiness and resourcefulness 
rarely met with either in European or Indian history of religious revi- 
val, true patriotism which was far in advance of the times and a sense 
of justice tempered with mercy-~these were the sources of the strength 
that enabled him to organise a great movement as Arya Samaj.” 

-M. G. BAuade. 


Early life and Religious turn of his mind. Among the 
religious reformers in India, the name of Swami Dayanand. 
stands pre-eminent. His teachings and preachings had organised 
and inspired a movement of vast religious significance in the 
w*y of establishment of Arya Samaj in India. Dayanand was 
born in tJie year 1 824, in a village in the State of Morvi in 
Kathiawar in a shawite family of the Andicha sect of 
Brahmins, and he was originally named Mulshankar. His 
father, Anihashankar, was a landholder of affluent circum- 
stances, and held the hereditary office of Revenue Collector of 
the State and carried on a lucrative business as a money- 
lender and banker. He was known to be an intelligent and 
hard-working, and a devout worshipper of Shiva ( the God of 
destruction ) and Lakshmi (the Goddess of wealth). When 
Mulshankar was hardly five years old, he was taught the 
Devanagiri alphabet, and the select shlokas from sacred* works, 
according to the time-honoured traditional methods. In his 
eighth year, iie was invested with sacred thread and learned 
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the Gayatri hymn. He said : “As ray father belonged to the 
Siva sect, I was early taught to worship the uncouth piece 
of clay representing Siva, known as the 'Parthiva Linga. My 
mother, fearing for ray health, opposed ray observing the 
daily fasts en joined on the worshippers of Siva, and as my 
father sternly insisted on them, frequent quarrels arose 

between my parents. Meanwhile, I studied Sanskrit grammar, 
learnt the Vedas by heart, and accompanied ray father 
in his visits to the shrines and temy)lcs of Siva. My 

father looked upon the worship of Siva as the most 

divine of all religions. My ditRculties began when my 

father insisted on initiating me in the worship of the 
Parthiva Linga. As a preparation for this solemn act- I 
was made to fast ; I had thus to follow my father for a 
night’s vigil in the temple of Siva. The Vigil is divided 
into four parts, consisting of three hours each. When I had 
watched six hours I observed about midnight that the temple 
servants and some of the devotees, after having left the 
inner temple, had fallen asleep. Knowing that this would 
destroy rdl the good f'ffecls of the service, I kept awake nfiy- 
self, when I ol)S(>rved that even ray father had fallen asleep. 
When I was there left alone 1 began lo meditate. Ts it pos- 
sible, I asked myself, that this idol T s(‘e bestriding his bull 
before me, and who, according to all accounts, walks about, 
cats, sleeps, drinks, holds a trident in his hand, heats the drum, 
and can ])ronounce* curses on tnen, can be the great deity, 
the Mahadeva, the Supreme Being V Unable to resist such 
thoughts any longer I roused my fathei*, asking him to tell 
me whether this hideous idol was the great god of the scrip- 
tures. ‘Why do you ask ?’ said my fathei-. ‘Because,’ I 
answered, ‘I feel it impossible to reconcile the idea of an 
omnipotent living God with this idol, which allows the mice 
to run over his body, and thus suffers himself to be polluted 
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without the slightest protest.’ Then niy father tried to 
explain to mo that this stone image of the Malmdeva, having 
been consecrated hy the holy Ilrahmans, hecame, in conse- 
quence, the god himself, adding that as Siva cannot he 
perceived personally in this Kali-Yuga, we have the idol in 
which the Mahadeva is imagined by his votaries. I was 
not satisfied in my mind, hut feeling faint with hunger and 
fatigue, I hogged to he allowc'd to go home, 'rhough warned 
hy my father not to break my fast, 1 could not help eating 
the food Avhich my mother gave me, and then fell asleep. 
When my father returned he tried to impress me with the 
enormity of the sin f had committed in hre^aking my fast. 
But my faith in the idol was gone, and all I could do was 
to try to conceal my lack of faith, and devote all my time to 
study. 

There were besides m(‘ in our family two younger sisters 
and two brothers, tlui youngest of them being born when I 
was sixteen. On one memorahle night one of my sisters, a girl 
of fourteen, died quite; suddenly. It was my first bereavement, 
and •the shock to my heart was very great. While friends 
and relatives were sobbing and lamenting around me, I stood 
like one ])etritied, and plunged m a profound dream. ‘Not 
one of the beings that ever lived in this world could escape 
the cold l)and of death,’ I thougl't ; ‘I too may he snatched 
away at any time and die. Whither then shall I turn to 
alleviate this human misery ? Whore shall I find the assu- 
rance of, and means of attaining Moksha, the final bliss ?’ 
It was then and there that I came to the determination that 
1 would find it, cost Avhatever it might, and thus save myself 
from the untold miseries of the dying moments of an un- 
heliever. I now broke for ever Avith the mummeries of fasting 
and penance, but i kept n;y innermost thoughts a secret from 
everybody. Soon after, an uncle, a very learned man, who 

40 
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had shown me great kindness, died also, his death leaving 
me with a still profounder conviction fhat tln'ro was nothing 
stable, nothing Avorth living for in this world. 

At this time my parents wished to betroth me. The idea 
of married life had alway.s been repulsive to nu', and AA'itli 
great diflficulty f persuaded my father to po.‘it])one my betrothal 
till the end of the year. Though I Avisluid to go to Benares to 
carry on my study of Sanskrit, T was not allowed to do so, but 
was sent to an old priest, a learned Pandit, who resided about 
six miles from our town. There I remained for some time 
till I AA^as summoned homo to find nrory thing ready for 
my marriage. I Avas then 21, and as I saAv no other escape, 

T resolved to place an eternal bar betAV(‘en myself and 
marriage. 

Soon after I secretly left my home and succeeded in escap- 
ing from a party of horsemen Avhom my father had sent 
after me. AVhile travelling on foot, I was robbed by a parly 
of begging Brahmans of all I po.ssessed, b('ing told by them 
that Ihe more I gav<' aavav in cbarilies, llie more' mv self- 
denial Avould benefit me in the next life. After some time 
I ai'rived at Sayla where I knew of a learned schola)-, Lala 
Bhagat Bam, and I determined to join his ordc'r. On my 
initiation I received the name of Suddha Chaitanya (pure 
thought), and had to w'ear a laaldish yellow gai-ment. In 
this new attire I AA^ent to a small principality near Ahmedabad, 
Avhere to my misfortune I met Avith a Bairugi (ascetic ), avcI] 
acquainted with my family. Having found out that I Avas 
on my Avay to a MeU hold at Sidhpur, he infornu'd my 
father ; and while I Avas staying in the fcmplo of IHahadcva 
at Nilakanth, Avitli Daradi SAA'ami and other students, I Avas 
suddenly confronted by my father. In spite of all my en- 
treaties ho handed me over its a prisoner to some Sepoys 
whom he had brought Avith him on purpose. However, I 
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succeeded in cscapin" once more, and makin" my way back 
to Ahmcdabad, I proceeded to Baroda. There I settled for 
some time, and at Chetau Math (a temple) held several dis- 
courses with Brail mananda, and a number of Brjibrnacbarins 
and Sannyasins on the Vedanta philosopb.y. Vrom Brahma- 
nanda T h'arnt clearly that I am Brahma, the jiva (soul) and 
Brahma beinij' one. I then repaii’ed to Benai’es and made 
the acquaintance of some of the best scholars there. By 
their advice I afterwards proceeded to a place on the banks 
of the Narbada. I was placed under the tuition of 
Pai’amananda Paramabamsa, studyin" such books as the 
Vedanta-sara, Vedanta- pai’ihliasha, &c. T felt anxious to 
become, a Sannyasin, and though I was very young, T Avas 
Avitli some difficulty consecrated, and received the staff of 
the Sannyasin. My name was then changed into Dayananda 
Sarasvati. After some time T proceeded to Vyasarama to 
study Yoga under Yogananda, I then spent more time in 
practising Yoga, but in order acquire to the highest perfec- 
tion in Yoga, I had to return to the neighbourhood of 
Ahnfledabad, Avhere two Yogins imparted to me the final 
secrets of Yoga-vidya. T then travelled to the mountain of 
Abu in Bajputana, to acquire some new modes of Yoga., 
and in 18”)5 joined a great meeting at ITardwar, Avhere many 
sages and philosophers met for the .dudy and practice of Yoga. 
At Tidee, where T spent some time, I Avas horrified at 
meeting with meat-eating Brahmans, still more at reading 
some of their sacred books, the 1’antras Avhich sanction ewery 
kind of immorality.” 

His Travels. Thus, Ave see, that in his fourteenth year, 
that the seed of spiritual awakening was first sown in his 
mind on the night of the Shivaratri, and his admirers celebrate 
that day as the Dayananda Bodha lltsava in honour of the 
event. In his twenty -fourth year, his third and last name 
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(the first two l)oing Mulshankar and Suddlia Chaitanya) 
Swami Dayaiiand Savaswati was given to him by Swami 
Purnananda., a Sainiyasin of Mahai’ashtra. In tlie coui’se of 
liis extensive w'andcrliigs, lie found two ascetics, who wore 
knoAV)i to him as .Twalanand Puri and Shivanand Giri who 
taught him the way of attaining beatitude tlirough the 
practice of Yoga. Dnving the tiviihlous time of the Sepoy 
Mutiny llayanand Avas in deep meditation on the banks of the 
Narbada river. JIc then tlioAight that tlui scieutilic study 
of the Hindu Shaslras and their rationalistic interpretation 
n cre quite indispensable for the revival of Hindu religion. 
Ifc was aiixious to know the correct interj)r(dation of the 
Vedas, the sublimity of the philosophy of the Upanishads 
and to pick uj) the gems of the Harshanas. Portunatcly for 
him, he lu'ard the name of Swami A''irjauand Saraswati, a 
great Vcdic scholar of Northern India, who Avas maintaining 
a school of his own at Muttra. Dayanand at the age of 
36 visited Muttra and began his studies in the sehoool of 
Swami A^irjanand from Nov’cmbcr 11, 1860. A Avritcr in 
describing the caiccr of Dayanand iu this V(;dic Institution, 
Avrote “He Avas a blind monk, an ardent ascetic and a 
profound Vedic scholar. At one time he Avas under the 
patronage of the Prince of Alwar. Were it not for his 
choleric temper and self-Avill(;d nature, the monk AVOAild have 
passed the remainder of his life time under the roof of the 
Itaja in peace and plenty. But he Avas destined to do and 
achieve something great and glorious iu this world. He was 
no doubt a scholar but his physical inrirmities Avere too great 
for him to be able to set right' a Avorld so full of malice, 
hatred, ignorance and bigotry. His tremendous enthusiasm 
and his mighty on(;rgy were only to find a proi)cr channel 
and when once lu; would infuse that spirit in a Avorthy 
disciple his mission in life Avould be fulfilled. His name then 
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would find a permanent place in tlic niustev-voil of iiic 
benefactors of humanity. * * On the slightest pretext he some- 
times would kick Dayanand out of his liousc. Tor a trivial 
offence or for the neglect of duty, his stern rod would descend 
upon the body of Dayanand. * * In spites of all this, ho served 
his tutor diligently, he patiently bore all the miseries, he 
fetched water for the guru from a great distance, he swept 
his room and washed his clothes as well. In spare moments, 
he learnt Mahabhasliya and other works of Rishis. Por a 
period of about two years and a half he sat at his feet and 
drank deep at tlie founts of immortal learning. At last, 
the parting day came, 'fhe chela with a f(!w cloves in liis 
liand for which the guru had great fondness approached 
him to bid a farewell and said, ‘My revered Guru, I am a poor 
man and have nothing more to give you.’ ‘No, Dayana)]d/ 
replied his Guru, ‘I am anxious that you sliould part with 
something that you possess. Go thou, my disciple and make a 
proper use of the education you liave acquired. There is 
ignorance in the land. People do not know the right from the 
wrong. They Avrangle about castc's and creeds and neglect the 
study of Ihe Vedas. 'J'each them to study flic true books, to 
believe in one God and in one religion taught by the Vedas.” 
Dayanand on receiving the message took a vow that he would 
consecrate his life to the cause of the revival of the vedic 
religion in India as was laid down by the rishis, and thus 
created a religious revolution in North -‘Western India. The 
path of a reformer being always thorny, Dayfuiand had to meet 
with the bitterest opposition from the ignorant members of the 
Hindu community, and oven lie was not spared the thi’owing 
of stones at him and had to escape from sevei-al attempts on 
his life. Rut as i - usual Avith such cases, he was able h;- made 
favourable imjfessions on the minds of educated ])oople, so 
good many followers Avero gnidually draAvn to him. Prom 
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Muttra he went to A^ra, where he delivered several addresses 
condemning idolatry and such otlier practices prevelant 
among the Tlindiis. Next, in 18(55, he proceeded to Gwalior, 
where cholera was then raging in a virulent form. Here he 
pointed out that as a treatise on Theology, lihmfvat GUa 
hears no comparison with th(5 Vedas and the TJpanishads. 
In 18G6, ho went to Ajnun*, where he also delivered his stirring 
lectures on Vedic redigiou and discoursed on ndigious subjects. 
TT{i is .said to have suggested to the then Commissioner of 
Ajmer, the necessity of removing social evils by means 
of legislation and requested another high official to put a stop 
to cow-hilling in India. A great fair in th(5 name of 
Kumbhn-mela. is held every twelve years at Ilavdwar, a 
sacred place to the Hindus. It is a mela of Hindu Yogis 
and dev'otees who assemble togeth(;r in large number for 
meditation and discussion of religious subjects. 'I’he year 
in which the mela is hold is considered by the Hindus to 
be an auspicious year for tahing religious inspirations from 
the Yogis Avho are generally religious teachers. Here millions 
of Indian people flock together from all parts of the coufitry 
for the purpose of bathing in the river, which is .sup])oscd to 
purge their souls of all their sins and help them to lead to 
Moksha, that is. Heaven. Dayanand with some of his followers 
was present at the fair which cam(‘ off in 1867, and preached 
his faith. In the following year (1868), he carried on his "work 
at Kanauj and Farrukhahad where the orthodox Brahmins 
Avent so far as to spread a rumour that Dayanand was a 
Christian Missionary in the garb of a Sannayasin and his object 
was to convert the Hindus to (he Christian faith. They went 
a step further by excommunicating those who hoard his 
preaching and presciibing prayascliUmn (penance) in several 
ctises. In July, 1869, he in the course of his wanderings 
reached Cawnpore and issued his manifestoes declaring that 
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Vedas did not sanction the Avorship of idols and that the 
Puranas were not anthoritative publications in vcligiovis innltors, 
which the orthodox class received Avith great indignation. 
The loaders of tlio oppositionists thought it advisable to coiiA eiui 
a public meeting Tor debating AAuth him his faith and declaring 
him Vehemently a religious fanatic. Dayanand accepted the 
challenge cheerfully. Accordingly a grand mecling was 
held at CaAvnporc on July 31, 1809, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. W. Thaire, t.c.s. Joint-Magistrate of the station, Avho Avas 
knoAVU to be a Sanskrit scholar of repute. The meeting came 
off on the appointed day and Mr. Thaire decided in favour of 
S\A^ami Dayanand and observed : “Dayanand’s arguments were 
in accordance Avith the Vedas and he aa’^ou the day.” Prom 
CaAvnpov(^ ho repaired to Benares, Avhere h<^ preached the 
A^dic I'aitb and also discussed it in a public debate. In response 
to an invitation sent to him, Dayanand Avmit to Calcutta in 
December, 1872. lb' deliv'cred many lectures there in Sans- 
krit on dilVevent toi)ics, which ci-(nited favoimible impressions 
on the minds of Brabmo leaders, )iamely, Kesliab Chandra Sen 
and^ Dev('ndra Nath 'ragorc. He spoke on the ‘philosophy of 
Darshanas’ and j)roved that the Sankbya Darshana Avas not 
atheistic as Avas bt'lieved bv manA' Sanski'it schobu-s. LeaAuns 
Calcutta f)r April 1, 1873, he arrived at Ilooghly AAdierc he held 
a debate on ‘Idolatry’ with Pandit I’aracharan. lie thenc(; pro- 
ceeded to Cawnpore and Parrukhcib<ul for the second time, and 
in th(A course of an interview Avith the then bead of the local 
GoA'ernment (Sir Charles jMuir) urged the necessity of the pro- 
tection of cows in an agricultural country sus India. A sympa- 
thetic otlicin*, as In', avos, after hearing him AA'ith attention, 
promiscal to direct his mind toAvards the subject. In the latter 
part of the said year, the laborious and energetic reformer 
delivered many of his religious lectures in such j^h^-ces as 
Aligarh, Brind;. an and Muttra. Sw'ami Dayanand remained 
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in Allahabad till the end of September, 1874, and in response 
to an invitixtion from some gentlemen of light and leading in 
Bombay, he reached there early in November of the same year 
passing throtigh Nasik and Jnbbulporo. Leaving the capital 
of the Western Fresidency, Dayanand went to Ahmedabad and 
Rajkot, Avhich he left on Jannary 18, 1875, for proceeding to 
Bombay for the second time. His teachings created a favour- 
able impression also at Bombay and his admirers there were 
the first in the country to establish a society for learning and 
diffusing his principles xx^hich has noxv developed into a mighty 
tree called the Arya Samaj xvith many branches all over the 
country. In that year he delivered some 15 lectures at Poona 

f ^ 

on various subjects, such as “the Transmigration of Souls,” 
“the Vedas”, “the Idolatry,” but his preachings did not 
produce the desired effect. He visited the Panjab first in 1877, 
xvhere within two months of liis appearance, his preachings 
touched effectively the minds of all classes of the people. 
He then undertook long tours and visited many towns in the 
Panjab as Gurdaspur, Raxxailpindi, Multan, Wazirabad, 
Jlielnm and Guzerat, and delix'’ercd liis lecture's. In 1878y he 
left the Punjab for the United Provinces, where ho visited 
many toxvns and did his mission xvorks with usual zeal and 
earnestness. In the folloxving year, he conducted a de])ate 
with missionaries at Bareilly. In 1880, he proceeded to 
Meerut xvhero lie met Pandita Ramabai, Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott. . 

The Establishment of the Arya Samaj. But the most glorious 
work of his life xvas that of the foundation of the Arya 
Samaj. We have already seen that in the course of his 
second visit to Bombay in 1875, the Arya Samaj was first 
establised at a public mooting held on the lOtli April, where 
28 rules xvero laid down for observance by the followers of 
the Samaj. We have also seen that his visit to the Pan jab 
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produced the liopefiil result, as many seetions of the people 
did appr(?ciat(! the value of his t(niehin"s. Aecordingly, the 
first Sainaj in the Provinee was (istahlished on June 20, 1877, 
at Lahore wiih som(> "entleinen of linjlit and leading as 
memlxn’s and offico-bijavers. Here the 28 rides as were framed 
in Bombay were changed to 10 new prineiples, which arc 
still followed by the members of the Arya Samaj. 'fhese new 
rules are reproduced below : — 

1 . — God is the primary cause of all true knowhalge, and 
of everything is known by its means. 

2. — God is All-truth, .Vll-knowledge, All-b(viutitude, 
Incorporeal, Almighty, Just, Miweiful IJnbegotii'u, Infinite, 
Unchangeable, Avithoui, a beginning, fneom))arab]e, the support 
and the Lord of all. All-pervading, Omnisciiuit, Imperishable; 
Immortal, I'iXompt from fear, Lti'rnal, Holy and the Cause 
of the univcii’si;. I’o Him alone wonsbip is due. 

3. — 'fhe Vedas are the Books of iriu! knmvledge, and it 
is the paramount duty of every Arya to read or bear them 
read, to teach and preach them bi otluu’s. 

I'. — Oju' should always be r(;ady to accept, truth and 
renounce untruth. 

5. — All actions ought to be done conformably to virtue, 
/..e., after a tiiorough consideration of right and Avrong. 

(i. — The ])rimary object of tlic Sainaj is to do good to the 
Avorld by improving the physical, spiritual and social condition 
of mankind. 

7. All ought to be treated with love, justice and due 
regard to their merits. 

8. — Ignorance ought to bi? dispelled and knoAvledge 
diffused. 

{). — No one ought to i)e, contented with his OAvn good 
alone ; but evi.'ry one oi:gbt to regard bis prosperity as in- 
cluded in that o; others. 

41 
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TO. — Til matUiVs which affect (lie general social w(?ll-l)eing 
of the wliol(! society one ouglit to discai’d all differejices and 
not allow his individuality to interfc've, hnt in strictly personal 
matters (;v(ny oiu; may act with freedom. 

The marvcdloiis jn’ogrcss that the Samaj has made in 
India inay lai realised frojn the fact that within 30 years of 
its establishment i t had over 300 branches in the Punjab; 
280 in tli(i United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; 36 in 
Central India ; 30 in Bengal and llehar ; 14 in Jlomhay ; 6 in 
th(! Madras Prcsidcincy ; 6 in Purina ; 1 iii Assam ; and 3 in 
British East Africa.. The Arya Samaj do not confine its 
activity to religion alone, but undertake some vital objects in 
spreading (‘ducation and relieving human sufferings. The most 
important and useful institution that has been established 
through the ('.(forts of the members of the Arya Samaj, was 
the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Coll('.g(; at Lahore in 1884, in 
memory of the founder of the gi'oat Samaj. Tin' accumulated 
funds ill the hands of the Trustei's in 1005 were more than 
five lakhs of rupees paid by the folloAvers of the Samaj, shoAving 
the earnest diwotion of the people of the Province!. Moral and 
religious education is specially imparted to the students of the 
College*. "VVe cannot but mention here the jiatriotic zeal of 
the students shown at such trying monuMits as the. great Indian 
Pamine of 1897 and the disaster at Uharamsala and Kangra. 
Besides this excellent College, tin* Arya Samaj maintains a 
very large number of educational institutions, and started 
orphanages in Upper India, and has some newspapers and 
magazines of its own. We quote an extract from av hat Pandit 
Vishnu Lai Sharma, m. a., lias Avritten on ‘the theology of the 
Arya Samaj’ in his brochure h(.'aded Hand-Book of Ihe 
Arya Samaj : “The theology of the Arya Samaj may be 
sumnfed up in one Avord viz. ‘The Vedas.’ The Arya Samaj 
lit. ‘the society of the good and the noble’ is a body of men and 
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women, who believe in the existence of God and the divine 
origin of the Vedas. Swami Dayanand Saras wati, the founder 
of tli(> Arya Saniaj, was never tired of repeating that the 
religion wliich he professed and preached was not a new 
religion invented hy himself, hut that believed iii by the 
ancient sages from tlu^ creation of the world to tin; tinw; of 
Jainiini, the cidohrated author of tlu^ L*urva Mimansa. It 
was the religion professed hy Ka])ila, the ])ropounder of the 
Saukhya ; by Gautama, tlu' author of the Nya,ya ; hy Vyas, 
the author of the Vedanta; hy Harish Chandra, the tiuthful, 
and hy the immortal Krishna.” 

As a Social Reformer. Swami Dayanand Saraswati was 
not only a great religious organiser hut a staunch social re- 
fornuu'. .'Vmong tlu' social <‘vils of tlu' Hindus whicli attracted 
his prominent attention were the evils of cash'-system ; the 
deplorahh' condition of women ; the mental, physical, and 
moral degradation of tin? youths ; and the worship of idols, 
lie coudemiKul early marriage, and d('alt with th<' question in 
th(‘S(i words ; — “The best tinu' for a girl’s marriage is when 
she i§ from 10 to 21 years of age and for a youth when he is 
25 to 18 years of age. The marrirge of a girl of 10 and a 
youth of 25 is of tlu! low(*st order ; of a girl of 1(S or 20 years 
and a youth »)f 30, 35, or 10 years is of the middle order and 
of a maid of 21 and a bachelor of 18 is of the best kind. 
The impregnation of a woman less than 10 years of age hy a 
man less than 25 years of ag(i is subject to .misfortune. Even 
if the child he horn, it will never he healthy. So, the 
conception of a minor should never lx; encouraged.” lie was 
of opinion that tlie system of early marriages is ixisponsihle for 
the physical det(;rioi*ation of the Hindu Itace and lie contrasts 
the stall; of Arya-\'arta hefon; and after the introduction of 
this baneful sy.-.l. ni : “The country of Arya-Varta enjoyed 
prosperity and progress so long as all tlu; sages, philosophers. 
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princes, empc'rors and people in general ac(piircd knowledge 
during the time of tlieir vow of bachelorship and observed the 
custom of iuarriag(^ in which a maid, (#« Brahnmcharinee) 
selected a suilable husband for herself in l^watjam Vam. But 
when the aquisition of knowl(5dg(^ in the Brahmachavyashrama 
ceased and tin; contraction of early marriage's became tiie custom, 
national degeneracy and physical delerioivition set in. * * 
Hence, tliis (ivil custom should he given up.” His opinion 
on widow-marriage may l>e ascertained from lh(i following 
passage : — “Me'ii and wom(;n whose marriage ceremony only is 
performed and who hav(‘ had no sexual intercourse should marry 
again in cast* one of the party happ(ni to die. Men and wom(*n 
of the Hwija class who have* had conjugal int('rcourso slnndd 
not marry again after tlu; d<'alh of tlu'ir consorts. * * Men 
and Avomon should lead a chaste lib; and on the failure of issiui 
they should adopt a son in order to continue the line of 
descent. If tliey cannot k(H;p up their chaslif;y, they can 
beget chihh’on by the Nijiona form of marriage (l(nn])orary 
nupMal contract.)” As regards foreign travel, ho remarked : 
“The people of Arya-Varta did nndi'ilake jourmys to foveign 
countries for purposes of commerce and with a view to settle; 
disputes on international alfairs, 'I'lie present dread of the 
destruction of purity and religion arc; due to ignorance. By 
paying visits to foreign countries om; learns much about the 
manners and customs of people; inhabiting those r(;gions.” 

The Swami’s Writings. Besides his religious teachings, 
Havanand devoted some of the later years of his life to the 
publication of religious hooks. He; Avrotc; a commentary in 
Sanskrit and Hindustani on the Yajurveda and on live ashtakas 
out of the eight of the Big Veda. The Svvami also Avrote some 
other* Avorks on theology and Sanskrit Grammar, the most 
popular of AA'hich are t tie Veda Bhasbya Bhumika, treating 
of enquiries into the diiferent religions prevalent in India; 
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and the Saty«ii’tba Prahasha dealing with exhaustive enquiry 
into the Vodic religion. The Veda Bhashya Bhumika is an 
introduction to the manire.station of true meanings of the 
Vedas ; and lias been published in English, Hindi and Urdu 
characters. 'Phe Satyartha Prakasha was originally written 
in Hindustani, but has since been translated into other 
languages as English, Bengali, Urdu, Marathi and Gurmukhi. 
The book entitb^d Sana/i-ar Vidhi is a compendium of rituals 
of the It) ceremonies obligatory on each Hindu. JJ is work 
Ved(wga Vrokash is a masterly edition of Sanskrit Grammar. 
All his works and writings (extend over several thousand pages. 

The Teachings of Swanii Dayanand. 'Phe life of Swami 
Hayanand Saraswat i is a record of a keen struggle with prevail- 
ing Hinduism. Two of the writers have thus described the 
teachings of Hayanand : — 

“Til*' Vodas, he. preached, were die pure fountain of 
all true knowledge, wliilo the prevailing religions oweil 
th('ir liirth to th<' ignorance which followed after the 
study of the Vb'das had fallen into neglect, lie cdaiined 
that the germs of all true knowledge necessary for man 
Wi-ro contained in the \'edas and he brought forward 
passages from them containing beautiful reference.s to 
mathematics, astronomy and other physical sciences, 
domestic arts and requirements, laws and institutions for 
jierfeijt happiness, a jierfeet code of morality and above all 
th(( most sublime oouception of the Maker of llie Universe, 
lie ])roved to domonst ration that the oldest book in the 
library of llie world, was also the most truthful, and that 
unlike othe; books, which with all their fantastic and 
tlio natural dogmas passed for revelation, it was a faithful 
mirror and e.\],)Oiient of the laws on which the Universe 
is bulk and governed. * * The explanation given by the 
> ami was .'iimple as well as convincing. He maintained 
thiit Vedic words were not to he hiken in their popular 
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but in tboir radiwil sense. For example, the prayer to 
Afftii were not meant as iiivoeations to a subordinate deity 
called Agni or to tiro, but to Aoni, the Helf-Efllngent and 
All-knowinf** Bein^, worthy oF adoration/^ 

“lie in all humility pn»ached that his was a religion 
based on tlie true, eternal and universal doctrines embodied 
in the Vedas. * * Kevival of ihe Vedic religion was the end 
and aim of hi'* life. Never did he invent any m^w doonias. 
Never did he pretend to preach a new religion^ [to only 
wanted that th(‘ peoj.h' in whose veins runs the blood of 
Uishis — ihe mighty seers of ancient times — should once 
again Follow that religion which has for its basis the 
Vedas, lie himself has ably summarised all his beliefs 
and teachings in his well-known work the Sathyartha^ 
Prakash. Let it bo remembered, however, that he never 
forced his beli(*fs upon others. He (‘arnestly d(‘sired on 
the other htind, that people should study them in the light 
of reason and acce[)t them only when they sltind tin* severe 
test of reason and common sen.^e which should not, how- 
('ver, be in the least influenced by [)(‘evish ju’ejudice or 
Mind bigot ry.^’ 

Death of Dayanand, In the year 1883, Swami Dyanand 
Saraswati was in tlic Native States of liajputana. In the 
month of March of that year, he in response to an invitation 
sent hy the Chief of Shahapuv went tlnwe and delivered some 
lectures on Religion and Morality. In Mfiy, Maliaraja Sir 
Pratap Singh of Jodhpur invited him to visit his city, AvJiich 
h(; did and remained for four months. In October, he 
suddenly fell ill and wtis removed to Ajmero for a change, 
where inspite of the Ixist nu'dical aid, his condition grew worse 
day by day, and at last on th(! 30th October, 1888 lie passed 
away peacefully reciting the Gni/atri Mantra. Ry the death 
of Swami Dayanand Saraswati tho country has lost a most dis- 
tinguished Vedic scholar and a staunch religious rc^former. Some 
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time, before his death, he executed a will, hy which he made 
over all his property to a committee consisting of Mr. Justice 
M. G. Ilanado (llomhay), Diwan Bahadur Raghuuatli Eiio 
(Madras) and others, called the Paropkariai Sabka, for the 
purpose of accomplishing the following aims : — 

1. The publication of the Vedas and Vedangas. 

2. The preaching of the Vedas thi’ough learned preachers. 

3. The maintenance and education of the poor and 
orphans of India. 




NAWAB SIR KHAWJA ABDUL GUNNY. 


**lt was on the accession of Nawab Abdul Gunny to the manage- 
ment that the prosperity of the house reached its zenith. With no 
previous experience of landed property, he quickly, with characteristic 
energy, mastered all the details and proved an ideal Zemindar. Ke 
possessed also great influence over his co-religionists. Kis acts of 
public and private charity were very numerous and magnificent.’^ 

— C. E. Buckland. 


Family History. Nawab Sir Khawja Abdul Giinuy Bahadur 
K. C. S. I., Avas one of the illustrious Zemindars of Bonj^al 
occupying a very high and exalted positon tor nearly the 
latter half of the nineteenth century by his various works of 
public utility and munificence. The presence of such a mag- 
nanimous benefactor in Eastern Bengal where his name was a 
household word shed a lustre over the Province of Bengal and 
particularly its old capital, Dacca. The early history of the fa- 
mily can be traced from the middle of the eight(;enth century, 
when Muhammad Shah was Emperor of Delhi. The family trace 
their descent fi’ora Kashmere ; the original founder, Khaw'ja 
Abdul Hakim removed to Delhi for seeking his fortune at the 
Imperial Court. But he being unable to obtain any favour 
therefrom, removed to Sylhet and established himself in 
commerce. It is said that by dint of intelligence and sharp 
common sense he soQn thrived in business. After his death, 
his son, Moulvi Abdullah removed to Dacca, Avhere ho settled 
in Begum Bazar and established a trading firm. The tomb 
of Abdul Hakim can be seen in Sylhet to this day. Once they 
had fairly established themselves in trade, tlujy began to pur- 
chase landed property, Avhich was much cheap(;r in those days. 
The family was not well-known outside the local limits until 
ShaAvja Alimulla bccaim’! the head of the house. He was 
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known to be a man of strong common sense and a most 
successful man of his day. He rose at a time when 
Mahomedan rule at Dacca declined owing to various causes ; 
and this downfall and embai-rassment helped him not a little 
to own for himself much more properties than what he could 
have acquired under ordinary circumstances. Thus, at the 
time of his death, lie left extensive estates lying in the districts 
of Dacca, Myinensingh, Backerganj, Faridpur, Chittagong, 
find Tippera. His business ability can be realised from the 
fact that he purchased Dariya-i-Nur, the famous diamond, for 
only Rs. 60,000, ivlijcli is now worth several lakhs of rupees. 

An Ideal Zemindar. Khawja Abdul Gunny was the son of 
Khawja Aliniulla <iiid was biuii in the year 1813 (22nd. Sraban, 
1220 B. S.). Abdul Gunny’s father carefully watched over 
the proper training of his son and it is said that before he had 
inherited the estates from his father, he acquired a fair 
knowledge of Persian and other languages. On the death of 
his father in 1848, he succeeded to the estates when he way 
thirty -tive. If he had not the gift of skilfully managing 
the gemindary affairs, the big estates of the young owner 
would have been ruined like that of many another of this day. 
Uis fame Jis an ideal Zemindar soon spread like wild fire all over 
Bengal, aud he became in no time the foremost nobleman in 
Eastern Bengal. It was during his time that llu' prosperity 
of the house reached its utmost capacity and the name and ' 
fame of the Nawab of Dacca soon spread all over the land. 
The othi'r most important Avork of his life was that of his 
settlement of numerous public and private disputes in a 
most satisfactoi-y manner, otherwise ruin would have been 
inevitable to many. In 18()9, he brought by his judicious 
advice a serious disturbance between the Shias and Sunpis at 
Dacca (he himself was a Sunni) to a successful termination. 
It was owing to his winning manners and these happy features 
42 
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of his chai’acter that he was soon ahlo to captin’e the hearts 
not only of those who were in touch with him hut of the public 
in general at Dacca, 

Services at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. Nine years 
after his accession to the estates an opportunity arose of 
proving his loyalty and attachment to the British throne, 
wdiich marked the liouso erelong as loyal and faitJiful to 
Government. At the outhreak of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 
the condition at Dacca Avas not very safe. Some 1,050 Native 
Infantry of the 73rd Regiment were stationed at Dacca, 
who gradually hecaine disaffected. When the condition 
hecame gradually s(*rioiis and threats of plunder and violence 
\ver(* held out to him, h«‘ uttered; “If you are powerful, 1 am 
not afraid of you, for I place my reliance in Him who is 
stronger and more powerful than the whole universe put 
togetlior, and He, T am sure, will not forsake or abandon me 
at this crisis.” Next when his friends advised him to leave the 
station to save J)is life, he remained firm and undaunted and 
replied : “My presence in the station at this critical nioraeut 
inspires my countrymen with hope and confidence in the 
British Government, and pixwcnts the evil-doers from carrying 
out their Avicked designs. My absence, on the other hand, 
will cause a general panic and precipitate matters Avhich wc 
are so anxious to prevent.” Ahdul Gunny actively associated 
himself Avith the ollicials of the station a.id helped them liy 
placing his boats, elephants, horses and carriages at their 
disposal. He fortified his house and armed his retainers. 
His heroic courage and example lielped much in allaying the 
panic ; and many Avere kept loyal at his instance, M^ith a 
vieAV to show his confidence to the British throne, he helped 
the Governmemt by giving a largo loan for meeting the 
expenditure of the Mutiny. The faithful services of Abdul 
Gunny at the crisis of the Sepoy Mutiny have all along been 
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acknowledged by GoA^ernment and they have amply rewarded 
him for his services. He did not only helped th<‘ Governm<'nt 
hy money and otlier things, hut he gave much valuable 
information to the authorities as to the actual situation of the 
country. 

Bestowal of Honours. It is usual that lumours and deco- 
rations should Fall thick upon a man of Abdul Gunny’s stamp. 
.Yt his early age, he was at ftrst made an Honorary Magistrate 
at Dacca. Tn 1866, he Avas appointed a member of the 
Bengal Lc'gislativo Council at the time of Sir Cecil Beadon, 
the third Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In the folloAving 
y(5ar, he Avas nominated an additional member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. He \A'as made a Companion of the Order 
of Ihe Star of India in 1871. In 1875, the title of NaAA'ah as 
a personal distinction Avas bestoAATd on him, AV'hich Avas made 
liercditary in 1877, on tin* occasion of the Proclamation of the 
Queen \'ictoria as Emj>ross of India in a Darahar at Delhi. 
In 1886, Nawah Abdul Gunny AA'as made a Knight Commander 
of the most JilxaUed Order of the Star of India ; and he Avas made 
a NftA^'ab Bahadur in 1892. In 1874, he was specially intro- 
duced by Lord Northbrook to His Boyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales in Calcutta avIio aAvarded him a medal, which was 
dm* to hi - bi illiant services in connection AAuth the Mutiny. 

His Works of Magnificence. Nawab Sir Abdul Giiuny was 
rc'inavkably known for his numerous acts of charity and 
raagnificeiit works of public utility. It has been ascertained 
on calculation, that the total sum of bis SAibscriptions and 
donations amounted to several lakhs of rupees, directing them 
mainly in aid of the sick and the poor, liospitals and dispen- 
saries, schools and colleges, clubs and societies. Irrespective 
ol nationality, crei'd, or place, his purse AA^as ever open to 
relieve suffering humanity. We mention here some of the 
])rominent objects of his charitable acts : He gave two lakhs 
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of rupees for the supply of filtered water in the town of Dacca, 
free of water-rate, — the foundation stone of the water woiks 
being laid out by the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, on August 6, 
1871. He contributed lls. 10,000 for the repairs of the 
Zohoida Canal in Mecca ; lls. 20,000 for th(! relief of the 
sufferers in tlic famines of 1 867 and 1 874 ; lls. 10,000 to 
alleviate the distress in the flood of 1885 ; Its. 10,000 for 
relieving the distresses caused by the cyclones, of ] 861 and 
1867 ; Its. 5,000 for the relief of sick and woiuided soldiers in 
tlie t^ranco-Clerman war ; Its. 5,500 for tin* purchase of land 
for the Dacca Madrassa building ; lls. 35,000 for the Huckland 
bund with ghats on the river side; at Dacca ; lls. 20,000 for 
the sick and wounded soldhws in the llusso-Turkisli war of 
1887 ; lls. 15,000 for tluj reili(4 of the sufferers from (‘artli- 
quake and for rej)airs of Dargahs in Cashmere ; lls. 12,000 to 
commemorate the visit of His Iloyal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh ; lls. 11,300 for the Alipur Zoological gardens ; 
Rs. ] 0,000 for the benefit of the Attia t(‘nants ; lls. 10,000 for 
a mosque and a ghat at Ramchandra])ur ; lls. 5,000 for 
lignting the town of Comilla ; Ks. 25,215 for the female rvard 
in the Mitford Hospital, Dacca ; Rs. 9,000 for expenst's of 
sending 10 pilgrims to Mt'cca ; lls. 5,000 for Prince Albert 
Victor Reception Committee ; Rs. 10,000 for f'ernado Relief 
Fund ; lls. 10,000 for constructing two roads leading to the 
mosque of Shah Ali Saheb ; Rs. 5,000 to the Jubilee Memorial 
Fund. Besides his various contrihutions and donations, he 
established a free High English School at Dacca for the benefit 
of the poor and helpless students. 

The End of his Great Career. Nawab Sir Abdul Gunny 
was a man of great physical powers ; he was a skilfull rider 
and sportsman, and much devoted to music. He possessed 
a strong will, and whatever he tliought to carry out, he would 
carry out. Nawab Sir Abdul Gunny possesscid a great mind 
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a mind that could touch all. Like a big and shady tree tliat 
gives shelter to thousands of birds and otbev anmv.\As \\\o 
deceased iiol)lcniaii wfis a resting jdace <o all alike wilboul 
any distinction of race, creed or colour. Tlic Zemindars of 
Eastern Bengal always i-ecelved hel|) from him. 'I'lie Nawab 
liamhal o\er tii<^ practical management of the family (‘states 
to his eldest son, Kbawja .\hsanulla in IHflS. In that y<.‘ar. 
li(! retiri'd from the nKmag«‘ment of bis (‘stati's, and appointed 
bis said s(ju as bis successor, who tlius became the JlntnmtH 
of the entire propcndy. Tlio Nawab Sir Abdul Gunny died 
at Dacca oil the 2 It b. August, 18b(), at the ripe age of 83. 
Thus one of th(‘ great Mahomedaji nobb'mcii of Bengal 
passi'd away to the otb(‘r world. lie was the wealthiest 
landloril in Hast(;ru Bengal, and sincerely loved and respected 
by all. In him, I be eouufry lost a truly good man and a Avise 
benelactor, and the Gov(‘rnment a devoted friend. Sir Richard 
Temple, B.vrt., in bis ‘‘.Men and events of my time in [ndia” 
(18SlJ' remarked; "in Eastern Bengal tlie most intiueutinl 
.Muhammadan was NaAvab .Abd-ul-Ghani, of Dacca, The 
fort^une of his family had been made chii^fly by trade, and he 
had great landed possessions. He also was n man of the old 
school, miiniticent in disposition and loyal in conduct. His 
son seemed to have inherit(.*d the paternal ipialities, but was 
somewhat more a mar of the new >-chool.” 

After the ileath of Nawab Sir Vbdul Gunny Bahadur, 

his eldest son Nawab Sir Khwaia Alisanulla Bahadur became 

* • 

the head of the Nawab family of Dacca. 
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‘‘Standing on this platform and speaking in this city, one feels 
almost an overpowering sense of despair when one finds that the 
familiar fignre and the beloved face of Pandit Ajudhianath is no more. 
We monrned for him when he died, we have mourned for him since ; and 
those of us who had the privilege of knowing him intimately, of percei- 
ving his kindly heart, his great energy, his great devotion to the 
CongreBB cause, and the sacrifices he made for that cause, will mourn 
for him to the last.” 

—W. C. Bonnerjee. 


Early Career. Pandit Ajudhia Nath, the distinguished 
lawyer and earnest patriot that the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh produced in the nineteenth century was horn in a 
well-to-do family of Kashmir Brahmins at the famous tow'n 
of Agra on April 8, 1840— the city which has great liistorical 
significance hy tlu? cxistance of one of tlie seven wonders of the 
world erected at the time of the remarkable Moghul Emperor, 
Shahjehan, on the tomb of his h(‘lov(!d Bc'gum named Mcmtaj 
Mehal on the bank of the most suhliine and ])icturesquc river, 
Jumna. His father, Pandit Kedar Nath, was called a merchant 
prince at Agra, who also S(jrved for some time as Benvan to the 
Nawab of Jaffhar. Prom his very boyhood, Ajudhia Nath 
showed his liking for such oriental languages as Arabic and 
Persian. He was admitted to the Agra College at thirteen and 
was remarkable as a brilliant student. In tlu! Annual Report 
of the Education Department of the Province for the year 
1860-61, Ajudhia Nath was referred to as “intelligent and 
promising student,” and his answers to questions on such 
suhjeets as Philosophy and Histoi*y vver(i remarked to he of 
“uncommon acuteness and thought.” Ajudhia Nath left 
college in 1862. His father had intended him for a mercantile 
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career ; but the prospect luid uo attractions for him and as his 
inclinations were averse to it, ho was allowed to pursue his 
own l)ent. He was in favour of taking up the legal profession, 
which made him acquire the zenith of his fame. 

His Works of Public Usefulness. After having qualified 
for the profession of law, he joined the Bar at Agra, At Agra, 
he served as Professor of Ljiw in 1869, and with the co- 
operation of some of the leading men of the place, he succeeded 
in establishing the Victoria College— now only a High School, 
in which he took an active interest. When after the Mutiny, 
the seat of the N, W. P. Government was removed from Agra 
to Allaliabad, and the High Court was shifted there, he also 
removed his professional seat to the latter city. His father's 
death occurred al)out this time, and Ajudhia Nath was left 
sole heir to a large fortune and a flourishing business. As a 
lawy<u’, he was highly successful, and earned a considerable 
fortune. Even in tlui busy days of his profession, he did not 
give up lii^*egular study of English, Persian and Arabic. In 
1881, when the proposal to appoint an Indian Judge to the 
All!>habad High Court was sanctioned. Pandit Ajudhia Nath 
w.is strongly recommended for tlic office by Sir llobert Stuart, 
the then Chief Justice of the N. W. Provinces ; but other 
interests prevailed with the Government of India, and the 
preference was given to Mr. Justice Mahmud, son of the wcU- 
known Sir Syed Ahmed, K. C. S. I, His first public work at 
Allahabad was the starting of a daily neyvspaper in English, 
in 1879, in the name of Endian Herald, of which he was the 
guide. But as it did not flourish long and as he lost over 
Bs. 94,000 for the pa»'‘er, he, in 1890 patronised another newa- 
paper in the name of Indian Union, which was as that time a 
leading organ of the country. When the local government 
was accorded the pi’ivilege of having a Legislative Council 
of its own. Sir Alfred LyaU, selected him as its first Indian 
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th(r records oF the Congress it can he seen that he first 
spoke in 1888 on the 2 )rocedure of discussing subjects in the 
Congress sessions. Tn the following session at Bombay, the 
I’andit was entrusted with resolutions on the reformation of 
Legislative Councils and the Arms Act of 1878. In the 
Congress of 1800 in Calcutta, he proposed one resolution, and 
in the next Congress at Nagpur lie spoke on the salt and 
incouK' taxes. It was at his request, when the Congress 
ol 1888 juet at .Mlahahad, .and Avhen lie received great 
opposition for Jiolding it ther<!, he boldly declared that, “If 
my countrymen in th(; N.W.P. are found to he lukewarm, 
which they ar(' not, i would jiay Its. 50,000 from my own 
]K).ck<d, and hold (he; Cohgress at my own expense.” In fact, 
tln^ success ot tin' Allahabad se.ssion in 1888, was entirely due 
to the unceasinu’ < nergy of the Bandit. He as Chairman of the 
lleception Coinmill.v' df'liiered a most enthusiastic speech, 
from whicli e.vt racis ai.’(' giv<'n below 

*. 

“Ntiw. I iisk you. is it not jihsnril to 

•■-iiliiKwo tliiil till’ cdnciitod natives of tiidia, who. liav<‘ 
-;ueii an admiratien lor the lr(‘e and rejn'esi'iitatn'o institu- 
tion' of hiigland. could over wish to lie undcu' Hussian 
rule, or l»cc(uno l{ussian serfs ? History we have read, 
Kicili'li ".liication we have revived, with Englishmen we 
ha-!- nii\cd and niixeil freely, hut we are not. eredited, 

!i V I. aid ••■■111. with ('veil .sense enough to rcali/,(‘ tluit the 
i':c..t '!i, (ioNcriiiuenl, is far hotter than the Russian or 
th.iii thill of any other Earojiean Power. The existence 
of th(> < 'o,it;re-', (Ik very ineeting.s which wc hold annual- 
ly, are ilia ho'l prooi.s of the exct'llence of the British 
(tovernnient. Where will you find any Government which 
would iillow a i-r.reign country, which it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to place under its charge, to have the same 
eon't’lniioiiaj freedom of speoeh its the British Governmettl 
Ini' iieeo j)ii-i'(id to grant to ns •? 
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If occasion arises, wo will prove' io onr oppone'nis that 
it is wo who are loyal, and noi tlioy ; it i< W(‘ who will 
support the Govcrnniot and noi tln'y ; it is we* who will lx* 
ready with onr pnrs(*s, and lud llu'v. We I'idiv acknow- 
ledge the inestiinahlo hlcssings (*onl’(*n*od upon hy 

(JovornnKMit. most grafed'nllv adniil tin* nnmhcrhv-s 

beiK'fits de'rivod hy India from th^‘ Ih’ilisli rnh*, and all that 
we now say is tliis, r/:., that th(*r*' i' yot room Tor iin|)rovo- 
ment ; that England (ian coiifor still I'lirthcr hlrssings n]) 0 ]i 
ns ; and that, thoroforo, we* may propoi*ly ai.)proach onr 
iMost Gracious Empre's.- — a|>pi*oi<*li Ih'i* nh»>l !«'-p('ctfidly 
and loyally — Nvitli lh«* cra\(‘rtlral 4n* wiW <*au-r> all tlio-e* 
gracious ph'dgos giv(*n on .her Ix'haH* to 1 m‘ now more rnlly 



re'de'CMiK'd. England has Ix'e*}! tin* lii>i to introdnee* IVe‘(* 
institutions into this country, ami we* a>k ll(*r Map*sty now 
to (^xtemd them so Far as tin* circmn>tanc(‘s will )x*rmit. 
so thjit to the end ot lime the* English ( ntvoitimonl may 
he held np to all tlu' civilizes! gov(‘rnmonts imdei' tin* •'iin, 
as th(' very model ol* p'*rFccHon. 'Fhat onr ]>ray(‘rs will he* 
o-raiiteJ sooner or lalor 1 have n(»t tln^ sliohir.^t doiil>t.‘* 

o ^ 


On the departure of Mr. A. O. lluiiu' to England, Pandit 
Ajudtiia Nath was appointed Joint Gc'neral St'cretary to tlio 
Indian National Congress, holding the olUce from 1889, till 
his death. He was also one of the Trustees of the Congress 
Permanent Pund. It is said that there was not a stouter 
champion of the Congress cause than him, and if he had not 
hecn snatched away so suddenly from tliis w'orld, he would 
liave surely filled the honourable place m President of the 
Congress in an earlier session. Since he Avas converted to 
this National cause, there had been no more sturdier champion 
than him and he ^la-l implicit faith in its creed which was to 
derive boons fr-en the rulers hy means of constitutional 
agitation. His ability, industry and perseverance raised him 
to the front rank of the public men of his time and there 
were very few leaders of men who were more independent 
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and more fearless than wliat was Pandit Ajndhia Nath, tlie 
champion of public affairs in the North Wostcan Provinces 
and a distiii"uislu;d patriot of India srejierally. 

The End of his Career. 'Hie Congress of I8f)l was hold at 
Nagpur in whicli Jie atfoiided and worked assiduously for the 
success of tlie session, hut alas ! that was his last work for 
the Congress. His elocpient speciclu's and his marvellous 
enersios and r('soiivc('s wc'vc' n<?vcv heard a«a\n. H(5 contracted 
a severe cold on his return journey, pnounioiiia suddenly 
developed, to which he succumh(‘d, without a warning, on 
Sunday the lOth .January, 1892, at a prr'inatiire age of 52, 
leaving the niemla'i’s of his family and sorrowing countrymen 
to mourn his loss. Tlu^ country hc'canui poor(‘r by the (‘arly 
passing away of a inan who was poss('ss('d of all the essential 
qualities of the good and great. The Court and the offices at 
Allaha))ad w(n’e closed for a day on account of the lamented 
death ol Pandit Ajudliia Nath. In Calcutta, jndvate colleges 
were closed out of r('s])(‘ct to his memory. Mc'moriai meetings 

were held in sonu' of the important cities of the country, 

and numerous hdtors and telegrams of condolence weiT 
received by tin' ber<vived family. How highly the Pandit 
was esteemed hy the Europeans, may he r(;alised from the 
fact that Mr. Justice, Knox of the Allahabad High Court, 
sent a floral wreath to decorate the bier. Tin; following com- 
memorative ut.t<nances of the then Chief Justice of the 
Allahabad High Court show in u hat high respect the Pandit 
was h(!ld, not only by the nnnnbers of the profession but evoi 
by the Judges themselves : — 

-We feel 111 ii we ought not to allow this opportunity 

of our l oii.g a-'s'oiil.led in Full Honch to without 

(‘xpr(*S‘-iiio- (,nr '^ome' lor the (l(‘ath and paying onr trihnlo 
ol !w the ii. •inory of ono who, for many years, 

ha-!i‘: ; igh position in this t^oiirt and in these Pro- 
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Vinces iiH iin advocate, one who wa> ])Ossessed of the highest 
legal and forensic atlainnients. On ilondjiy last wo re- 
ceived the sad news that Taiidit Ajodliya Nath had been 
renu)V(‘d hy death from amongst us, and we of the Jh^ich 
felt that wo had lost in him not only a [)ersonal fri(‘nd, 
hut one of the best lawyers and ablest adA'ocates of the 
Oourt. Wo felt that the mcmliers of the Bar and the 
vakils practising in this (Jourt had lost in him also a 
fri(‘nd, and that the profession at largo of these Provinces 
bad suffered a still greater loss in losing in liim a briglit 
and living example of what an honom-ablo advocate should 
1 h‘. Pandit Ajodhya Nath was a thoroughly woll-r<‘ad 
lawy(‘r, who thoroughly understood his work and never 
miss(*d or overlookcul a point whicli could tell in favour of 
his client. He was skilled in applying the law to the facts, 
and had that -ound and rare judgment which enables a great 
advocate, as we think ho was, to discriminate between 
the important and the unimportant facts and incidcmts 
in a case, and put his client’s case in the most favourable 
light l)eforo a (-ourt. No matter how complicated might 
be the facts of the case in which he was <mgaged or how 
intricate or difficult the questions of law upon which he 
had to address us, or ho\v necessarily j)rolonged might bo 
liis argument, he was ic'ver w(»arisome. It was always a 
pleasure to us to listen to him, and we frequently derived 
instruction from the legal arguments of Pandit Ajodhya 
Nath. T confess that I have not unfrequently been captivated 
by the display, on sudden and difficult emergencies in 
his cases of his knowledge of lyiw, the subtilty of his 
mind and his persuasive powers. In his argunumts before 
us he was im^sb scrupulous in avoiding even the semblance 
of a mi^jstatement of facts, and thereby secured in our 
Judges a thorough reliance upon his honour as an advocate. 
1 li. :d scarceh' say that he was thoroughly independent. 
His character and career as a lawyer afford a goon example 
to the younger members of the profession of how an 
honourabh^ advocate may attain in that profession to the 
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front rank and gain, what is no small assistanc(' to the 
success of an advocate, the confidence, respect and friend- 
ship of the trihiinal l)eforo which he practises.” 

Ill referring to his death, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allaliahad University, remarked : “He took a very keen 
interest in education, was a constant attendant at our meetings, 
and In-ought to hear upon our work intellectual powers which 
only r(‘w possess. lie iras a man of wliom any country and 
any race might Avcll he proud. Ilis character was of the 
highest, his ability was undouhted, and his acquirements 
were of the most varied description.” Tin* Hindoo Patriol 
wrott' : “I'lic llon’hle Pandit Ajodliyanath of Allahahad is 
dead. 'I'he neivs will he hardly credited hy those nho hut a 
.short fortnight ago listened to his idoquent speeches at Nagpur 
and was struck hy his marvellous energies and resources. 
.'Vs Joint General Secretary of several successive Congresses 
he was one of their moving spirits and their success uas to a 
great e.vtent due to his single-hearted and unswerving devotion 
to the cause and the country. Pandit Ajodliyanath war not 
in good health latterly and his labours in connection uith 
the Congress and his prol'essional duties had undermined his 
health. He was a remarkable man in many respects. * * The 
Slalesinan says it was shocked to receive tlic telegram an- 
nouncing tJie Pandit’s sudden and unexpected death and so 
is the whole country. It is a severe hloAv to the Congress 
cause and what adds to the bitterness of our sorrow is that 
he should have heim literally a victim of the cause. He died 
in hariKiss and the dust of Nagpur ivas not yet off his feet 
when he Avas laid Imv. * * A truer spirited worker there Av^as 
not in the Congress ranks, and the loss to the Congress is 
irreparfihle ' The present estijemed leader of the United 
Provinces, Pandit Hladan MoJian Malaviya, wliose name is a 
hons(‘hold word in this country for Jiis patriotism and devotion, 
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expressed himself as follows, when presiding over the second 
session of the Provincial Conference at Lucknow in 1908 : — 

'‘It was my proud privilege to work uiidor Paiidit 
Bisliunibhar Nath, as it had been to work iindor Pandit 
Ajodhya Nath, up to the last days of his life. It is not 
for me to dwell hor(‘ on the inspiring enthusiasm of Pandit 
Ajodhya Nath, or of the sober but untlagging d(‘Votion 
of Pandit Bishambhar Nath to the country's cause. But T 
may be ])ermittcd to say that though great has been our 
sorrow at th(' loss of these honour(‘d loaders, when I think 
of the nobloiu'ss of their patriotism, the deep earnest lu'ss of 
their interest in the country's cause, tladr readiness to 
undergo any sacrifice which might be necessary to promote* 
public good, i feel hopeful, bedieving as I do in thedoedrine 
of rebirths, that the^(‘ great and good souls, and otlun* great 
sons of India, will be born again and again in our midst 
until they have seen their d(*ar country take* its proper place 
of honour in tin* scale <»f nations. ( \)nsid(‘ring how much 
> noble work is IoIxmIoiu* to lift the vast nia>s of our country- 
men from a state of ignorance*, iK)V(‘rty and mi>erv to a 
state* of happiness bellltiug civilised men^ the patriot, like* 
a true philanthrophist, might, well p(;stpono the beatitud** 
of .'Salvation to the glorious .service of God tbroindi man 

His sons, Pandit llaj ISuili litinziiii is a Zomindar and 
Hanker at A^ra, and Pandit Ilridaya Nath Kunzi-u is a 
member of the Servants of India Society establislicd by tlie 
Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokbale, C. I. E. A wortby son of an 
illustrious father, be has pledged himself to' the service of the 
country for the whole bis life. 




HARISH CHANDRA MOOKERJEA 


“He was a man of latent genius. As the editor of the Hindoo 
Patriot he rendered invaluable services to the cause of native ame- 
lioration and advancement. The good government of his country was 
always uppermost in his thoughts, and he made the promotion of it 
his life work ” 

—Bam Gopal Ghose- 

Early Life. I’lio name of Harish Chandra Mookerjea stands 
pre-eminent on the roll of Indian patriots and Journalists for 
his unfailing devotion to his country, earnest sympathy for 
the poor and l)rilliant Journalistic career. Harish Chandra was 
horn in tlio hot month of April, 1824<, at Bhowanipur, a suburb 
in CalcnttiX in the house of his maternal uncle, Biveswar 
Chatterjea. His father, Ikimdban Mookerjea, th6'!"h a high 
caste Kiiliu Brnbmin was yet a man of straitened circumstances 
having tlireo wives, and the subject of our sketch wafi the 
youngest son 1)y his last wife, Rukkini Devya. Once Hai'ish 
Chandra thus said of his origin : “A Hindu among the nations, 
a Brahmin among the Hindus, a Kulin among the Brahmins, 
and a Foola among the Kulins.” As was generally the case 
with the Knlin Brahmins, Harish Chandra was brought up hi 
the house of his maternal uncle. At the tender age of hve, 
he w^as sent to a Pathsala where ho received olomenhiry train- 
ing in his mother tongue. Harish Chandra learned the English 
alphabet when In; was seven years old, and afterwards he was 
sent to the Union School at Bhowanipur where he was taken 
in as a tree student. He studied at tlie Institution for about 
seven y(?ars, and be left school when a hoy of fourteen only 
for makijig provision for his helpless family and himself. The 
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bitterness of his poverty at that time may be ascertained from 
the following description, which appeared in an issue of the 
Miikerjea's Magazine of 1862, edited by Babu Sambhu 
Chandra Mukerjea, a journalist of repute ; — 

‘•Oil olio iinfortuiiato day, when he had not a grain 
oF rice in his house for a simple dinner, and the call of 
nature could not Ih‘ attended to, he thought, poor soul, of 
mortgaging a brass plate to buy his simple fare. It was 
raining hard and furious, and there was no umbrella to go 
out under. IVnsive and sad did the famished youth sit 
in the house, meditating ui)on his unfortunate lot — not, 
however, without a full reliance on tlu* Providence of Him 
who oversees the needy wants oF all, providing with an 
unsparing hand For the ]K)or and the destitute. Ho looked 
<tosvn upon Ha.ish, sitting alone and grievous, and rescued 
th<* un Fortunate vielim oF ernel fate From sh(*er starvation, 
by s(*nding to him, jn>t in the very nick of time, the 
Mookhtyur oF a rich Zemindar with a document for 
translation. The fee was bat two rupees — but it w^as a 
(lod-s(md : like the manna in the wilderness to the wander- 
ing Israelities, it ])roved to be the providential supplying 
of his pressing wants ; and Harish, receiving it, offered 
i:p his thanks to Him wiio had so mysteriously saved 
his life.^’ 

In Government Service. After undergoing considerable 
trou1)l(^s and difficulties, Harish Cliandra was able to secure an 
employment as a bill Avriter in the firm • of Messrs. TuIIah 
and Company, ancfv.ncers in Calcutta, on a scanty pay of 
rupees ten only per mensinn, when he Avas barely fourteen. 
After serving tbvjo for some time ho prayed for an increase 
of his pay, bin it being refused, he left the firm in disgust. 
In 1848, after passing a ceinpetitive test he was appointed 
a clerk on Hs. 25 a month in the office of the Military 
Auditor-General iu Calcutta. This appointment Avas the turn- 
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ing point of his life, and before be completed thirteen years 
of service, Jio rose to })o tlie Assistant Military Auditor on a 
monthly salary ot Its. 400, — the appoiiiiinent which he held 
till the himentable close of his life. Tn the office, he received 
constant help ajid encouragement from such of his superiors, 
as Colonels Champneys and Goldie who soon “discovered his 
latent powers, intelligence, and extraordinary business capa- 
city, and luivor 1‘ailed to i'ncourag(‘ him with friendly advice, 
reward, and ho])e." Tbt;s(! nobhi-heai'ted English officials sup- 
plied him with nen spapeu’s, niagaKiues and books from their 
OAVii library and encouraged him, as far as possibh.*, to acquire 
a knowledge of history, politics and law. Harish Chandra 
with admirable pers(‘vei‘a.nce and si'lf-sacritice rose to be a 
leading man of bis time in Jhaigal. Tn his official capacity, 
he was regarded for his inde])en deuce, manliness, and excep- 
tional capacity for doing work. Harish Chandra made stu- 
pendous improvement of his knowledg(' by means of self- 
culture. Since he accepted appointment in the firm Hi’ Messrs. 
Tullah and Company, he used to study r(agu\arly by purefrhsing 
books and also by att<nuling tlie Calcutta Public Libimy. 
The fact that he could read fast will b(' a.])parent from a 
reliable statement that he read sevnaity-five Amlumcs of 
Bdinhwyh sonu^ thv(‘i' or four times over in the course 

of five months, lie possessed too a woiuh'rful memory. 

His Career as a Journalist. Harish Chandra as he advanced 


in knowledge, was tending towards journalism. His first con- 
tribution had app(;a.red in tlu! columns oi lliinloo TntelUyenccv, 
then conductjxl by llabu iCasi Pra.sad Ghos(', a r(“put( 5 d journa- 
list. Babu Eristo Das Pal said ; ^Het practised ])ublic Avriting 
in the columns of the hJn!jlish}na)i, whicli was then edited by 
Mr. Cobii Hurry, who in those days was a great friend of tlie 


natiA'cs.’ The 
a Aveekly organ 


hiiidoi, Pairio' had been first (‘slablished as 
in ‘lu beginning of 1H.^,.‘1, by Palm Gr'sh 
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Chandra Ghoso and his brothers. Harish Chandra was asso- 
ciated with it from the first day of its starting. After four 
months, the entire task of editing the Hindoo Hatriot fell on 
him. The annual suhseviption of the paper was only Rs. 10. 
For the first two years, he had to eon duct it Avith consider- 
able sacrifice of time and money, as he searcely liad a hundred 
subscribers only. In 1856, Avhen the widow-marriage ques- 
tion occupied prominent public attention, he lent his powerful 
pen to the advocacy of the reform. TTarish Chandra nobly 
defended the policy of ‘Clemency’ Canning during the horrible 
crisis of Sepoy Mutiny in 1857-58. When improA^cments 
had to he made to his Press by purchasing new types, he AA'as 
obliged to receive tlie pecuniary aid offered hy the patriotic 
Zemindars of I’aikpara, llujas Protaj) Chandra Singh and 
Iswar Chandra Singh. A learned article on “Hindu apd Euro- 
pean Civilisation — a contrast” appeared in the Hindoo Patriot 
early in 1854, shoAving his erudition and knoAvledge of philo- 
sophy. !^rish Chandra Avrote sei-eral imjiortant articles at 
the tj#rlf? of the great Indian Mutiny. In the Hindoo Patriot 
of hiecember 31, 1858, an excellent article ajipeared from his 
pen, pointing out the evil effects of tlu* M-utiny, from which 
a passage is extracted below : — 

‘"Tho year 1857 will ionn th(‘ dale of an ora unsiir- 
pas.si'd ill iinportanco by any in tin* liisfoi v ol mankind. 
For ns who aro living in ilio midst of those scones which 
have stamped this epochal character on the year, it is 
iinpossihh* ^o realize in its fullest measurt* the interest 
that will attucii to it in the eyes of posterity. Our minds 
are loo full of the incidents of the rehellion— of this siege 
and that massacre, the battle, the retreat, the ambuscade, 
nuiiiiiies, treacheries and treasons— they are far too agi- 
tated, — to receive a fab* imago of the presenl. The 
rebiliion came upon ns with a shock for which no class of 
the cominunitv was prepared. It has taktm hv surprise 
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the country — not excepting the vast body of tlio rebels 
themselves. h"or eijj;ht long months it has ravaged the 
land in its length and l)readth, spreading crime and misery 
of every lun^ and form. And when now its strength has 
been broken and its (md has made itself visible, it bids 
fair io leave the nation a legaev of prolonged and yet 
nnknow/i trofddes/’ 

It is said, “Harisli Chaiulva aett'd iho part of a saviour of 
his country by rightly interpreting the viws of tlio Natives 
towards the Gov(‘rnment and /*/>/? verso, lie not onlv faith- 
fully roprosentocl tho nativo fooliu" ou lliis subject, but dis- 
proved, with a masterly pen, tlu' rallacious nature of the 
serious allegations made against the loyalty of the Natives and 
Princes of India. Week afti'r we<‘k, In* wrote in the Hindoo 
Patriot masterly and eleven' articles oii the Mutiny, with the 
sole object of rennoving misap])rebensions from tbe mind of 
the Government, and sometimes with a l)ii(er, sarcastic sj)irit, 
and at other limes witJi sober, sound judgmeiit ev;i(l array of 
alignments, be convinced tbe Government of tin* arraVt non- 
sense and m:il(‘vol('nee tbnl invariably dislignred Ibe coli';mns 
of tlie hostile ))r(*ss. Tin? conseijnence* was lliat tin* Govern- 
ment saw the state of affairs in its true light.” 

A Great Patriot. Early in the Nineteenth C(*ntxn*y the 
English Planters settled in large; numl)ei’s in LoAver Bengal, 
who took up the plantation of indigo. In 1860, some tAventy 
lakhs of the cultivators belonging to tin* districts of 24-Parga- 
nas, Nuddea, .Te'ssore;, llajsbabi and Pabna combined and 
resolved not to cultivate indigo in future OA^en at tbe sacrifice 
of their lives. At tin* time of tliis crisis, Harisli Chandra ren- 
dered great s(*rvice to the poor cnlti\'ators by espousing their 
cause ^n the columns of the Hindoo Patriot. He so strongly 
advocated the cause that it led the Government to appoint a 
commission of enrini.’v its to tJic grievances of the cultivating 
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class of Bengal, consisting of Mr. W. S. Soaton-Karr, C.S, 
(President) ; Mr. (afterwards Sir) Bichard Temple represent- 
ing’ the (xovernment ; Mi*. W. F. Fergusson rejircsenting tlio 
planting community ; llev. J. Sale representing the mission- 
aries ; and Bahu Chandra Mohan Chatterjea reiiresenting the 
British Indian Association. Harish Cliandra gave important 
evidence hefore the Commission in July of that year. On 
bluing asked whether he is the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot, 
h<^ answered :--“I do not hold myself the responsible editor 
of the pap(‘r, liut I have sufficient influence witli the proprietor 
to makci liim adopt any tone of policy I deem fit.” Harish 
Cliandra had not only drafted memorials and petitions for the 
ryots at the time of the crisis, hut supjiorted them Avith food 
and lodging. The indigo plantei's instituted law' suits against 
him, and aftcn* his sudden death tluiy were able to succeed 
in winning the cases, Ai’hich resulted in tln^ attachment of his 
lioiise, sold under the decree of the Suliordinatc Judge, 

jf ® ’ 

Alipur. ^ ^ 

l^rffsh (^handra was an activ'c and inflnential member of 
the flritish Indian Association, since 1852. lie drafted the 
famous petition sent from India in against the reneAial of 
the charter of the East India Company. With a view to carry 
on ably the discussions as a membm* of the British Indian 
Association, Harish Chandra acquainted himself thoroughly 
with all the Tlogulation laAvs. Harish Chandra Avas not only 
the first Indian journalist of great distinction but lie w'as 
also the first man to ad lress a petition to the Secretary of State 
for India urging tlx* necessity of holding the Indian Civil 
Service Exarainati(,.i simultaneously both in England and 
India, the sulijec: as stands at present, is a problem of great 
significance. Harish Chandra AA'ill ever occuyiy a very, high 
place among the true lovers of their mother-country for the 
disinterested serviceo he rendered as editor of the Hindoo 
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Patriot for full ei^ht years. He worked manfully and 
strais^litforwardly on such tro\il)lous times as the ^reat Indian 
Mutiny, Indigo disturbance in Bengal, and in defiling with 
such questions of importance as widow marriage and Lord 
Halhousio’s annexation policy. He was a politician of a very 
high order, — the fact may he ascertained from his writings in 
his famous neivspaper. Moreover, self-sacrifice and self- 
denial were the guiding motto of his life. All throughout 
his short y(‘t marvellous career, Harish Chandra made tremen- 
dous sacrifices for his paper, the poor and distressed people 
and also for the indigo cultivators. Early in life, Ik; married 
Mukshoda IDevya, daughter of Oovinda Chandra Chatterjea 
of ITtterpara, and he was hless(‘d with a son when Harish was 
a hoy of sixteen only, hut after three years hotli his .son and 
wif(; died, and he married for the second time. Harish was a 
Brahmo in his religion and his lectui’es at the Brahmo Mandir 
of Bhowanipur, suhsequently published in a hook, hear ample 
testimony to his philosophic mind and religious fe^;pnr. 

His Premature End. It was a great misfortune ' to this 
country that a sturdier worker like him was taken away ‘‘from 
this world on June Ifi, 1 860 at such an early age of 36. He 
lived and died a poor man. On July 21, a public meeting 
was held at the Hall of the Bi’iti.sh Indian Association in 
memory of the departed great. Bahu Bam Gopal Ghose, a 
famous patriot of Bengal, moved the first resolution which 
runs thus: “That this meeting desires to record its deep sense 
of the grievous loss which the native community has suffered 
hy the untimely and lamented death of tlu; late Bahu Harish 
Chandra Mookerjea, who devoted, with untiring energy, his 
rare abilities in promotinc the best interests of his country- 
men.” Bam Goprd in the, course of a lengthy speech paid a 
glowing t'-il)ute to his life and work, from which extracts are 
noted below 
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H<‘ luul tho lionoiir of tho sKMjiuiinlaiUM- of Ilarisli 
(Jhundni Muklierjeii for Uio lasf (on voars. TJk* lir-'t tinif 
he met him, i( si riiek liim tliaf ho was a man of lat('iil 
^'onius wliicli was just dovidopino- its(‘]f. And his ot^niiis 
did develop itself most remarkahly. His eoniK'elion with the 
British Tiidian Association did it an imnionso deal of ;rood. 
The ]-(‘sionation of Jhihu Prosanna Kumar Tao()r(* left a 
^‘ai> which wa< aldy tilled hy Jlarish (’handra. H<' (tin* 
>peak(‘r) liad Ix'en a uood d(‘al accnstonuxl to committ<M* 
Avork. and had noticed that nnanher- of a committfx* were 
usually divid(Ml into two s(x*ti(>ns, one of which did tin* 
work and th(‘ otlnu* nunvly coneiiriwxl, and Hari>h 
i)(‘lono(‘d to th(‘ former, lie* m*v(‘r C(>mlpaim*d of work, 
candle li^ht, or no candh* li^ht . Ev(‘n after otH(*e* honr>. 
lh‘ lahonr<‘d arduously and Ix'cairu* a ^real prop of (he* 
Brili>h Indian Ass(»(‘iation, the* onh' native political hodv 
on thi< sid(' of India. Thus he lK‘cam(‘ entit](‘d to tin* 
^ratitmh* of his i‘e‘llow -count rynuu), hut it was not onlv 
^n that ca|»acity : in manv other> Ik* was so (‘Utitled. 
tlKM‘(Jitor of the Unuhn) Ptdrioi Ik* n uilon'tl invaJiiahle 
service's to the cause of native* ame*lie)re.l ion and nati\ (* 
a»l\ ance'inent. Whem that pape r was lir.'t started, a ereat 
ejucstion came* under discus>ie)n, name*ly, the* t’harte'r Act. 
Ii; the elucidation of that measure* Ik* t()e)k an ae-tiAe* and 
preJiniiK'ni part. Suhse'epie'inly Avhcii the* 3Iutiny hroke 
out, the* /^e/;vo/ prove*el at oiu*e a se)urc(' of .-Ire'neth both 
to the* (‘ountry and to the* Slate*. They w(‘re all aware, 
and they e/onlel not shut iheii ey(*s to the* f:i'*t. that 
enormon> evil had created a nreaf anta^amistic foelino- 
l)e*tweeii the two nations. He wouhl .say a> little as ])ossii)le 
on that ir»‘i<? tiiip; sul)j(*ct, hut he ce)uld not help >avino\ 
thrii h'*re' thenr friend st(*mmeel the^ tiele with a hold front 
and ;it ih- -.iiue tinier e*nel('a voiire*d in e*very possihh* wav to 
]n-oin<^t * iilleo;iance* to (lie ('rown throiiohoul the lane^. He 
admireu the sin^denoss of thr jmrposo to which he* was 
eleveded - a singleness which he helieveel was ei<*e])-s(*ated 
and uinNavering. It was not only on these* grouiuls lluit 
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he urged them to pay a tribute? to his niemorv, but he? 
would put it oil still higher grounds. Ilarish was not 
simply a minute writer or a committee* man or a public 
writer. Ho gave the entire* energ y, I he little time ho 
could spare, not only in writing for his own paper I)ut 
in assisting others. Whenever a man was in distress and 
wanted help, he had only to go to i5ho\vanij)ore ; there 
Ilarish was ready to assist him, no matter liow humble 
an individual lie wais. Tf he could but impress Harish 
with the id(‘a that his casi* was a just one, he w^as sure 
to receive support. All his time was taki'ii up in 
writing petitions and calling upon his wealthy lVi(*nds 
to advocate the cause of tin* poor. That was a l^righi 
trait in his character. Now* that he has gom*, it l)(*hoved 
them to do '^oimdliing to p(‘rp(*tuate his memory. * On 
oiK* oecasion it was proposed that they dioiild dc|)iit(* 
a special native* ag(‘nt to England, Ilarish was considted, 
and th(‘y all thought he was tin* best p(*rson whom 
they could depute, lie did make up his mind and be 
would have gone, had nut, as tluw w^f<^ all aware, 
social ti(‘s and social oiistoins prevent(*d his‘'^f^<gng so. 
That ])()nderous maehiiu'ry — casti* — has unfortunately b(*en 
a bar to their improvement and advancement, and owdng 
io that niischievuu'-' clog he w'a> obliged to fon'go a ear(‘er 
which would have led him on to tiinio and fortune. The 
good government of his country w’a> always m))){*nnost in 
his thoughts, and In* made the promotion of it his life-w’ork. 
lie could not Hud words to d(‘scribehow thoroughly devoted 
wa.s Ibwish to make himself useful to his country. His 
pecuniary circumsfanees wu*re not of a very cheering 
cliaracter. Though an unj)rof<‘ssional man and not a 
Regulation lawyer, his int(‘lligenc(* and. his r(‘markable 
])enelration would ha^ (made him a first rate phonier in 
the Sudder (’ourt. lie f the? sp('aker ) had once urged 

him to ’oee >ine o:u*, and he had also urged him to follow 
llu* liiu' o^‘ l)iisineNS, he hims(‘lf had Ihmui engagc^l in For 
the !r?st dO years. In reply Harish had said that his master 
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had Ik'oii kind to him, and that i£ ho wero to follow the 
bupinoss of a lawyer or merchant, lie wouldliavo to devote 
all his time to his desk, ‘‘ I have,” added he, ‘‘no money 
to give ; only my time and 1113' lal)oiir/’ The reply was 
characteristic ; it at once spoktj th(‘ man. 

Mr. W. Montrio, who was called the J?ather of the 
Calcutta Bar, followc^d Bahu B/am Gopal in corroborating the 
self-sacrificing character of Harish Chandra : — 

“ A (drciimstance which occnrr(*d some years ago, 
when an honoiiralde and lucrative bui secondaiy j)osition 
was offered to him in connection wifli the ])ul)lic press, and 
the speaker had pointed out that, having cr(‘at(‘d a Hold 
and a king<lom for himself (vis., the Hindoo Patriot) he 
should not F(>rs.ike it to Ix'coim* ('v«*n th(‘ prime minister 
of anotli<‘r sovereign, and that a day. afterwards Harish 
diandra aceosle<l liim with the phrase* — ‘yon have 
('omjU(M*(f(r — and h<* a<*eordingly r<*mained at his post. 
fThe sp(‘ak(*r r(‘markfMl, that Harish diandra wa> not, as 
many have* l)ee*n, iriaele* bv or fe)r an oecasie)n : he was 
ecpial to all o(*easions. Tlmse wlio ol)se‘rve*el him closely, 
could not but ackno\vle*<lge‘. tiiat his superiority* was 
intrinsic, anel must have shown itself at any time and in 
any jdace. "■If you plant an oak in a ganlen of encumbers, 
it will still grow up an oak and spre*ad aloft its branches.” 

A Fitting Memorial. On March 1898, a public meeting 
was held in th(^ Hall of the South Suburban School, Bliowanipur, 
under the presidency of Raja Peary MoliaiT Mookerjea, C. S. T., 
of Utter para, in which the residents of Bliowanipur resolved to 
exert for naming the »v road at BliOAvanipur after liim, Avhich 
caused the demolition of the dwelling house of the great patriot 
where he Avas horn and where he lived, and Avhere he worked 
and died. It Ava Further resoh^ed for raising a stone t^belisk 
with inscriptions in his memcry. Thereupon a committee Avas 
formed, which collected Rs. 3,32i Avith Avhich they have not 
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only succeeded in completin" the memorial schemes, but they 
published and'distributed fnudy umong the subscribers of Harish 
Mookerjea Meinorial Fund a hook containing selections from 
the writings of flarisli Chandra Mookerjea. The stone obelisk 
has been erected in tJie ‘King Square' in Harish Mookerjea 
Road at Bhowanipur with the following inscriptions : — 

Sacred to the memory 
of 

Hurrish Ghunder Mookerjee 
Who as Editor of the Hindoo Patriot, 

As a guiding spirit of the British Indian Association, 

And in connection with various movements of his time, 
Rendered conspicuous services to the country 
By his able and disinterested discussion of public affairs ; 

Who waged war against wrong and vindicated justice 
With a rare courage, Honesty and independence ; 

Who in a critical period of transition gave counsels 
Of wisdom to the rulers and interpreted their polccy ; 

Who was a father to the aggrieved poor and never 
Denied them any personal help in his power ; 

Who lived a life of 

Self-sacrifice and heroic devotion to duty ; 

Who was at once 

A tribune of the people and a pillar of the Empire ; 

This monument is erected 
By bis grateful countrymen with funds raised 
By public subscriptions. 
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JAI PRAKASH LALL 


the death of Bai Jai Frahash Lall Bahadur, India looses one 
of her best sons. The immense popnlaritj^ which he enjoyed was the 
result of unvarying courtesy and innate kindness of heart.” 

—The “Hindoo Patriot.” 


Early Life. Rai Jai Prakash Lall Bahadur, C. I. E., one 
of the great men that the Province of Bihar has produced, was 
born in the year 1840, in the vicinity of Chapra, in an old 
and respectable Kyasth family. His forefathers had occupied a 
high position in the Mahoraedan Courts, hut the overthrow 
of the Mahomedan supremacy and the political changes which 
followed in Bihar, left the I'amily adrift. Jai Prakasli received 
a thorough primary education, hut the straitened condition of 
the family did not permit him to receive his higher education, 
so he jp'as obliged to seek a livelihood for himself when he 
was # mere boy. But the sound primary education which 
he received in his vernacular and also in Pei*sian helped him 
amply to obtain a status in life in a short time. 

Services to the Dumraon Raj. Talented Jai Prakash entered 
the service of Dumraon Raj in 1869 as the Persian teacher of 
the late Maharaja. The estate of Dumraon is one of the 
richest estates in Bihar lying in tlie interior of the district 
of Shahahad. When the late Maharaja Sir Radha Persad 
Singh Bahadur was a minor, Jai Prakash was first ap- 
pointed as his tutor by his father, Maharaja Sir Maheshwar 
Baksh Singh. The p< rformance of his duties satisfied the 
Maharaja and he \ras promoted to the office of an Accountant. 
Once his merit was appreciated by his master, he is sure to 
have rapid promotion. So in 1875, he was exalted to the 
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appointment of Montnzim of the domestic nffnh's of the Raj 
and Superintendent of Law and IVeasury. Two years after, 
Mr, C. Fox, Manager of the estate, retired from service, and 
Jai Prakash was appointed in his place. Finally in 1881. he 
was made the Dewan of the Raj — the higliest service in the 
estate. His exceptional ability combined with intelligence 
and industry made him to attain the highe.st place of 
responsibility difficult to occupy. 

As Dewan of the Dumraon Raj, he made improvements 
and introduced reforms in all departments of the estate. Before 
he took the reins of the office in his own bands, the affairs of 
Raj were in a states of disord(‘r. 'I’Ik' 'I’reasury was at its lowest 
ebb, and th(‘ (estate was und«‘r tbe burden of heavy debt, and 
the total liabilities amounling to .several lakhs of rupees. But 
the history of the estate under tin* Dewauship of Jai Prakash 
toems with the brilliant records of progress and prosperity. 
In short, it may be said, that the pn'sent prospt'rous condition 
of the D'linraon <‘.state owes its growth solely to hi.s ability and 
single-minded devotion. In consequence of which the iV^baraja 
Bahadur reposed on him an unbounded confidence anV the 
managemcjut of his estate was sf)lely left with his very able 
Dewan, In order to illu.strate tin; fact, it can be mentioned 
here that the ^Maharaja having no son, ho, in his will, appointed 
him one of the two executors of the estatcj, tin* other being the. 
Maharani Sahiba herself. The industry in the transaction of 
the affairs entrusted to his charge stood out prominent in the 
annals of the cjireer of Jai Prakash ball. 

As to the reforms In; introduced in the estate of 
Dumraon, he paid particular attention to the development of 
indigenous arts and industries and allotted special funds tn 
that head. He always took an active interest in agriculture, 
and theedablishraentol an-mdel farm on a large .scale at 
Dumraon in 1885, was a raonunumt of his efforts in that 
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direction. The farm contains 30 acres of Innd and is situated 
about two miles north of the town. His interest in (jdncation 
was genuine, and the excellent schools at Diimraon owe their 
existence to him. He granted a liberal amount from tl»o estate 
in opening a free girls’ school at Durnraon in 1882. It was a 
notable fact that his sympathy for the advancement of (;duca- 
tion was not confined to the estate alone or ovcm in his province 
hut he granted donations and scholarships for the institutions 
in the IjTiited Provinces. Indian students proceeding to 
foreign countries for (ulncation reccnved pecuniary help from 
the estate, ’['he present liouri.shing condition of the dispcnisary 
at Bumraon is cliiefty due to him. 'Fhere is also a good 
economic museum ill the estate, ostal)lished in 1885, in the 
building known as Bhojpore Indigo factory, containing chiefly 
a woll-seIect(«l .s(?eds of the principal cro])s grown in India wMth 
instructions as to their cultivation. It also contains agric\il- 
tural tools and implements, and numerous ('conomic ])r()ducts, 
such jxs fibres, dy(!s, sj)ice.s and such others. 'VVheiu'vor, famine 
hrok(^^t in the estat(i, he spared no pains in i-eli(‘ving the poor, 
opeT.nng reli(‘f-works and rendering tin; required help. During 
the lat(^ Afghan war, he offcu’ed from the (estate* any Indp which 
the (xovernment might require, 'j'he estate' contributed largely 
towards tin* expenses incurred for receptions of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, th(> Duke of Edinburgh, and 
Prince AUxwt Victor. He was the instrument in alliance of 
the Raj for giving the Maharaja’s daughter in marriage with 
His Highness the present Maharaja of Rewab, a Native State 
in the Presidency of l^ombay, which event Inis ('uriched its 
social position. 

The value of hla services in tlie estate of Durnraon was re- 
peatedly acknowi- \ged by the successive Lieutenant-Cxovernors 
of Bengal and other high officials. Sir Ashley IMi'n expressed 
his warm approval of the management by .fai Prakash in these 
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words : “The Raj was free from debt, and the prosperity of 
the ryots was assured, while the Maharaja’s prestige was 
increased, and the hands of the Government had been 
strengthened.” The Calcutta Gazette in September, 1891, 
puhlisiwd the following account : — “The Commissioner speci- 
ally alludes to the astonishment with which, returning to the 
locality after tnany years, he s(!es the immense improvements 
which liave been made through tlie good sense of the Maharaja 
of Diimi’aon and the ability and enliglitonmont of liis Dewan, 
Babu Jai Prakash Lall.” In that year, Sir Charles Elliott, 
wrot(! of the Dewan that “he has always been treated with high 
consideration and confidence by my predecessors.” His name 
was once spokem of in connection with the Uewanship of 
Cashmere, in succession to Ijachman Dass. Had his life been 
prolonged, he would have been selected for a ministry in one 
of the v('rv large States in India. 

His Public Services. Jai Prakash Lall did not confine his 
energies to the betterment of the Humraon estate alone, but 
he associated himself to the vaidous AVoi>ks of public xisiSi'^lness. 
Among bis public services, he was an Honorary MagistraJ^e of 
the Humraon Bench with second class powers and powers of 
summary trial. TJie Government of Bengal, in their Annual 
Administration Report commended him mor(! than once for 
the services he rendered as Honorary Magistrate. He was 
elected a Municipal Commissioner as far back as 1866, and 
held the office of Chairman of the Municipality. As CJiairman, 
he rendered so much useful s<M’vice that a dirty place as 
Humraon was turned to a model of sanitation and cons('rvancy. 
In 1884, he was appointed a member of theBcmgal liCgislative 
Council, when Sir llivers Tliompson was at tli <5 head of 
the province, in a])})reci;ition of his ripe experience and 
sagacity, where his labours were of groat service in connection 
with various measures. He did useful work as member of the 
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Bihar Canals Commission and tho Bent Commission. In 1887, 
the Government of Bengal, appointtid a Committee to “en([uire 
and t'.xamine into the working of tlie entire system of the 
Sone C.anal administration, with a view to provide remedies 
where possible for admitted defects, and to improve tho rules 
and, if n(icessary, the law under which the system is adminis- 
tered,” I’he Committee was pi*esided over by Mr, ( now Sir ) 
Henry Cotton and the T)ewan was the only Indian member in 
it. The Committee commenced its enquiry on 1st December, 
1887, and submitted their llcport on the 13th March of I he 
following year. Though be concurred generally Avith the 
opinion f)f the Committee, yet recorded a st^parate minute on 
several points. 

Itegarding his services to the cause of his country, be 
took an important part in the foundation of tho Bihar 
Landholders’ As.sociation and acted as its llonorarv Secre- 
tary for some years. He remh'red valuable service to the 
Associa^n at the time of the passing of the Bengal 
Tenan^^y Bill. He laid the stepping-stone of social reform 
among tin; Kyasthas of Bihar, and aaus the President 
of tin; first Kyasth Conf<;rcnce hold at Lucknow . On account 
of the maltitudinous advantages which the community 
rec{uv(;d fron> his individual sacritices, he received a public 
ovation of gratitude at tin? Ajnierc? Conh'rence, and Avas 
honoured Avith the compliment of Separ-i-Qomn b\ that 
community. He gav'o inunificeut donations’to that Conferences 
which held at Patna and Benares. He Avas also complimented 
by the Mahomedans of Gha/ipore and the Pandits of 
Benares, who calh?d him Molivm-id-mnlk and Dhannarakkhak 
respectively. 

Decoration with Honours. In cojisideration of the '‘many 
valuable services he rendered, he was at first made a Rai 
Bahadui’, in 1881 .Vt a Durbar held at Dumraon in 1881. 
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Siv Ashley Eden, the then Tjieut,enant.-(TOV(;rnor of Bengal, 
when presenting him with the khihit, spoke thus : — 

“TIk* Miiliara ja lias mot his fa tiler's wishes and for 
vf'ars past has performeil tlie lieaw r<*S|)onsihilifies of the 
aetivo inanaooinent of tlu* (^states, and he has well 
])erforni(‘d those duties, assisted liy th(‘ adviee of his 
manager, llai>n dai Prakash Lai, wliose able inaiiaoeiiient 
lias lieon s]M‘cially n‘eoonised hy (lovevnnient in the 
honour eonf(M*r(*d on liiin to-day. (ir(‘at improvements 
have r(‘snlt(*d from Ids administration. This splendiil 
pro|)erty has. in tin* eonrse of thesi* y(*ars of ^ood 
niana^(*in<‘nt^ Ix'en (‘iiornnuisly lK‘n(*Ktl(‘d. It has ix'on 
fntir(*ly disencninhered of d(‘l)t. So many (*stat(‘.s, unfor- 
tunately) are horin* down with tin* burden of debt. Not 
only tin's, but at the sann* time much money has been 
>p(‘nt in works of ereat puldic utility/' 

On ]\Iay 25, 1892, ho recoivod the title of C. T. E., whim 
the ludian MU*roi\ rt'marhed : ‘‘Anothoi* dosorvi:i^’ nanii* to 
bo notic^'d in the (xazotto is that of Hai Bahadur Jai Prakasli 
Lall, whose; siiccessl'iil administml ion of Dnmraon w<;ll oi" 

o 

him to his new honour of a C. I. E.” Al a Durhar, lield at 
BankipoiT, on .fnly ‘il, ISfK’i, Sir Anlony Mac Donnell, fhe 
then acting Lieutenant -(Ttovernov of B(;ngal, |>vesented him with 
the kl)ilat of the, distinction, and addr('ss<‘d him as follows : — 

Uai .lai l*riik:isli Lall IV.ilnnhu'. — It jfiYt's utc gvoat 
|)lciiMirc to he llic in( <liuiti of conveying to yon the insignia 
of tile Cnniii!inionsln|» of tlic most Kinimmt ( tnler of the 
Tinliaii Klni|)irc, Avliich has liecn conferred oil you liv Her 
ino'l th'acioii' Maje-^fy the (Jneen-Kmjiress. It would 
take me a long time !<» relate tin' various acts Ijy wliieli 
you have estaMislu'd a elaiin on the (toverniniud for the 
puhlie M‘(M)gnit ion o( (,ur s<‘r\'iees, \ on liuv(‘ h(‘cn Dcwaii 
of the Maharaja ihihadur of Diimr.mn since 1S74, and 
during ilii- long ii-riod of nearly twenty years vou liav(> 
nnifoiiiils uuu'ited the :i|<|iroval <d th<‘ (»ovei‘/inient in the 
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dischar^o of vonr onerous fitid iniporfant datios. I dosiro 
speci'all}' to nionfion the zoal and energy with wliich yon 
carried out the Mahara ja Bahadur’s loyal aiul beni'volent 
intent ions in conni'etion with the jirovision of comforts for 
th(‘ troo])s (lurinjf the Afghan war, and aho tlesire to 
acknfiwled^<‘ the services von nnidered as a couiicellor of 
the riientenant-tiovernor's Conncil iii>;ht years a;ro and 
lat('ly as a na'inlan’ of the Sone ('anal t’onnnittee of iminiry. 
Von have still, T hope, a lono- career of puhlie ns('fulness 
before' yon, and T trust that yoti may lon^ ^he 

honours which you have won." 

After successful termination of the cow-killin" agitation in 
tlie districts of Ballia, Azani"arh and others in 1803, in connec- 
tion with whicli, he hy his presence and interference averted a 
ryot at Bhojpore in Biliar, and through his tact and judgment 
there heiug no other sign of ill-feeling between the Hindus 
and Mahomodans throughout th(‘ llaj, he Avas presented Avith a 
khilat comprising a A’^aluahle historical SAA7)rd and a Cashmei’e 
shaAv^ty tin* Mahai’aja himsedf, as a token of his appreciation 
and /confidence, at the Annual Dussehra Darhar held at 
Dumraou in October, 1893. 

A Great man. llai Jai Prakash Lall Bahadur was a 
truly self-made man, and his life and work is a living example 
to show how a man from indigent circumstances can rise 
to eminence through his doA'otion to duty, hard Avork and 
strong common sense. His innate qualities of heart Avere 
numerous, helping him to a great extent to win the distinc- 
tion. Jai Prakash AA^as w ‘dely knoAvn for his honesty, integrity, 
generosity, courtesy and exti'emo politeness. He Avas ever 
ready to help the n< :<ly. His popularity Avas not confined 
to any particular sect or locality, hut kuoAvn far and Avide 
among the difF(;rcnt sects. Ho commanded the respect of 
the Hindus and Mussalrnaus alike. In his private life, he 
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Le was sim\)\o and good-naturoA, havdly lost l\is temper, — a 
rave quality to find. The combination of all tbcse qualities 
mado him to he known amon" the illuslrions sons of India. 

His Death and Feeling in the Country. In his hist days, 
he Avas in indiffin’ent health for some fiine, which caused his 
sudden death at Dumraou on February 7, 1897, at the age of 
57 years and his body was crennated at the famous shrine of 
Charanpadnha in tlie lioly city of Benares, reserved specially 
for the Hindus of eminent position in life. The JieJiar Times 
in its obituary notice remarked : “The news will be received 
AAuth a shock of surprise by his immt'rous fricnids both Native 
and European in e\'ory part of the country. To Behar the 
loss is that of a vei-y prominent figure in the contemporary 
history of th<' Province, to the kyastha community that of a 
benefactor Avhosc plact' cannot be lilhul up, and to the 
Dumraon Raj of its helmsman.” 'I’he Beliar ITerald wrote : — 
“Another important personage has becji cut off in, the prime 
of his life —another star of more than ordinary brilliancy has 
set ; and Behar is poorer by far for the loss of 'T'^wau 
Bahadur Jai Prakash Lai, whosii last j-(miains were carri<'d 
to Benares and there cremated on the sacred banks of the 
riA^er. Men like Rai Jai Prakash Avitli their cosmopolitan 
sympathy go to mould destinies of tlunr country ; and loss 
like this it will take years to make uj).” The Bengalee said : 
“It is with very great regret that wc have to record the 
death of Hal Jai Prakash Lai Bahadur, C. I. K. 'rhe death of 
such a man is a great loss to the ef)mmunity, especially when 
we bear in mind the brcaulth and liberality which marked his 
public conduct. He did his utmost to restore amity and 
concord between the Hindoos and Mahoraedans at the time 
of th(j» cow-riots.” Die Amvita Bazar Pairika in its issue of 
February 19, 1897. published a letter from its correspondent 
to the following elfect : — 
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“Tlie death o£ Dewan Rai Jai Prakash Lai Bahadur, 
(y. I. E., fell like a tliunder bolt from the blue sky upon 
Uio Kyastha community of Behar. Ho was the main pillar 
of the Dumraon Raj, a self-made man and an ardent well- 
wisher and pride of the caste to which he helonj/ed. His 
death has cast a gloom over the land and created a deep 
gap in the Kyastha community which can never he easily 
filled uj). Had it not been for his wonderful self-sacrifice, 
patriotism, and above all his masterly mind, and had it not 
been for his constant readiness to help the Kyastha society 
of which he was a prominent member, it is (juestionable 
whether the cycle of progress would have* set in as early as 
it has doiK*. During these days of scarcities and famine, 
he had laid the foundation of a colossal organisation for 
th(^ sii[)i)ly of food to tlie doors of the starving millions in 
th(' Raj. His life was a real, it was an earnest life which 
has left beliind such deeply-imbedded foot-prints on the 
sands of time that nothing short of a cataclysm of Nature 
# would bo destructive enough to efl'ace ihem.*'^ 

Jtis Worthy Son. His cldosi son, llai Haiihar Prasad 
Ealuidur, is tlic worthy son of a worthy father. He is 
an energetic young man, and associates himstdf Avith all public 
movements of the Province of dJihar. The most notable work, 
that he has done, is the setth'ment of an agricultural colony in 
Burma cousistiug of fifteen-thousand acres of land near the 
Railway line in the Tungoo district, taken by his father in 1896. 
The land has been cultivated by the agriculturists of Bihar, 
chiefly of the district of Shahahad. He is an Honorary 
Magistrate and Munieipf;,i Commissioner at Dumraon, and has 
been made a Rai Bahadui in June, 1912. 




SIR K. SESHADRI AIYAR 


"Sir Seshadri Aiyar has left a record behind him which marks him 
out as a member of the group of Indian statesmen whose fame has 
spread far beyond the borders where they laboured so faithfully and 
so well and whose names will remain as a lasting example to their 
successors. He was a man of notable qualities and strong character." 

— Lord Kardinge. 

Early Life. Sir K. Soshudri .Viyur, K. C. S. I., ono of the 
illustrious Indian statcsnion of modern times, was horn in a 
Brahmin family on June 1, 1815, in a. small villai?(! called 
Kutnarapuram near Palgluit in the disriict of Malabar in 
Southern India. He commenced his ('ducation in the old 
Provincial School at Calicut, whore lui displayed his brilliancy. 
He then joined the Presidency ColJegf? in IVIadras and stood 
first in the Bachelor of Arts Examination in 1800. Imme- 
diately after, lie entered Government service as TransliitJir in 
the Collector’s office at Calicut, having been entertainecl by 
Mr. Ballard. Seshadri Aiyar held vai'ious a 2 )pointnients under 
Government fof about two years. 

Early Career in the Mysore State. While in Madras, Seshadri 
Aiyar had made tin; aequaintaiiee of llanga Charlu, who 
was then (iinployed in tin; PajUM- Currency office. In 1868, 
Mr. Charlu was transferred to Mysore;, — then under the British 
administration, and a])))ointed Mr. Aiyar as Judicial Sheristadar 
to the Superintendent of the Aslitagram Division, comprising 
the districts of Mysore and Hassan. It is no doubt that he 
achieved the distinct, ion of one of the most brilliant statesmen 
of modern India duo to his intelligence and keen fore- 
thought, hut it was no loss due to the patronage and early 
training that he received from such an able administrator 
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as the late Ranga Charlu. Seshadri Aiyar was possessed of 
great energy and perseverance, which helped him much in 
quickly grasping even the intricate problems of the State. His 
willing and ungrudging labours enabled him to acquire complete 
mastery over all the details of administration in a short time. 
In 1873, he was appointed by Sir James Gordon, Judicial 
Commissioner, as Head Sberistadar of his Court. Then 
he became Assistant Commissioner in Mysore, in which 
capacity be served for three years. Eor a short time, he acted 
as Comptroller of the Maharaja’s Household ; and in 1879, he 
was appointed Deputy Commissioner and District Magistrate 
of the district of Tumkur. During the two years he remained 
at Tumkur, ho showed various proofs of his capacity as an able 
executive officer and of his filling even higher and more 
iHisponsible offices. He did serve successfully as the District 
and Sessions Judge, Ashtagram Division. In 1874, he passed 
the U. L. Examination of the Madras University, but did not 
take the degrees. Seshadri Aiyar had at last to perform the 
mo^t difficult work requiring great experience and knowledge. 
The DoAvan, Ranga Charlu, could select no other competent 
man than him who could successfully accomplish the task. 
He kinnv Avell, that an intelligent and competent officer as 
Seshadri Aiyar, is sure to rise one day to the highest office of 
the State. So he deputed him to Bangalore, between the 
years 1881-1883, for discharging such onerous and difficult 
work as compiling various codes, manuals and other rules 
for the guidance of the officers of the State. He did this work 
Avith marked success, giving ample testimony for his prospect 
of gaining the liighest office of the State in time. On the 
rendition of the State to its ruler in 1881, Ranga Charlu was 
elevated to the DcAvanship and in the course of a short time 
he prepared various schemes of reforms and thereby 
improved the financial resources of the State. But uufor- 
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tunately lie died in January, 1883, wlien the State stood in 
sore need of a brilliant officer at its helm. 

Services as Dewan of the Mysore State. Seshadri Aiyar 
having been considei*ed to be the fit man who to succeed 
the deceased DcvvaD, he wiis accordingly appointed to the 
exalted office of Dewan of the Mysore State on I’ehruary 12, 
1883, when he was only 38. Wo should relate here 
in brief the early history of Mysore. After the fall of 
Tippu Sultan in 1799, the British Government restored the 
ancient Hindu Dynasty to the throne, and administered the 
territory during the minority of the Hindu Prince. On his 
attaining majority, the territory of Mysore was restored to him. 
But shortly after, for reasons of misrule, he was deposed 
in 1832, when the British Gavernment took up the direct 
administration of the State. The deposed Prince, however, in 
the meantime, tried his utmost to get back the State. At last, 
he was granted the right to ado 2 )t a son, who sho\dd succeed 
to the tin one. This adopted son was the late distinguished 
Maharaja Sir Kajendra Udayar Bahadur, the noble and great 
father of the present ruler, during whose minority the British 
Government continued to administer the State, and it was 
in March, 1881, that he was installed to the throne. Mr. 
Aiyar thus describes the then condition of the State of Mysore, 
which will he read with interest : — 

‘•On tho 25th March, .188], Hi.s Highness was invested 
with the Uilministrution of the Stat<! and ho entered upon 
the duties of that oNuited position under sjmcially onerous 
conditions. Dnring tlie long period of .50 years tho State 
had been administered l)y the Itritish Government ; but 
unfortunaf(dy it liad to encounter during the closing years 
of that adniiiiisti'''fion the most disjistrous famine of which 
wc have any n^cord. A fiflh of its population was 
swept awa;, j the accumulated surjdus of nearly a crore of 
rupees had di>af)peured, and in its place there had come 
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into existence ti (l(il)t of bOltikhs to tlie Kritisli Oovornmont j 
the cash balance had become vcductMi to a bjruve twsutVvctenv 
for the ordinal')^ requirements of the administration j 
every source of revenue was at its lowest ; and the s(iver(^ 
retrenchments which followed had left every department 
of the State in an enfeebled condition. 

Tt(tho late Maharajahs reign) began with liabilith^s 
excluding the assets by 30J lakhs and with an annual 
income loss than the annual exjienditure by lakhs.'^ 

Tims it will l)c seen that he began his career as Dewan 
of the Mysore State at a most critical state of its affairs, and 
it was practically owing to his brilliant statesmanship that the 
improvement of its condition was effected. The marvellous 
success which al t('>ndcd his labours in the State may be realised 
fully from a comparison between the time of its rendition 
in 1881 and the year 1891, as he compared himself in the 
official report ; — 

“liis Highness^ rm'gn was attended with a remarkable 
measure of financial success. It b(»gan with liabilities 
exceeding the assets by lakhs and with an annual 

income less than the annual expenditure by lakh. 
During the first three years the revenues from all sources 
were generally stationary, and in thv* fourth year there w'as 
a considerable decline, tiue to the drought of that year, 
but during the next ten years, the improvement year after 
year was large and continuous. Comparing 1880 — 1881 
with 1894 -1895 the Annual Revenue ros(' from 103 to 
180^ lakhs or by 75*24 per cent, and after spending on a 
large and liberal scale on all works and purposes of public 
utility, the n« t assets amounted to over 17(5 lakhs, in lieu 
of the net ility of 30 J lakhs with which His Highness^ 
reign began. 

Revenue . — The measure of financial prosperity above 
dt/eribed was secured not by resort to new fixation in 
any form oi shape. It was mainly the result of a 
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natural {rrowth, under the stimulus afforded hy the 
opPTiinji; out of tlio country by moans of now l^oads and 
Ttailways, tho oxooAition of important Irrigation works, 
and tho gonoral expansion of indnstrios. Tt was in some 
mriisurc duo also io improved /iian/igo/TJ(‘nt of purticuhir 
sources of incomr. The Lund Uoveinie demuiul rose 
from (\{) to 9() lakhs or hy .‘59 per eont. mid ihe occnpiorl 
ar<a\ from 0,151 to thShtl scjiiaro milos, or by dO por o(‘nt. 
Th(» .Excise Revenue (juite <|nadriipled itsrdf during the 
14 years owing to tho elimination of middlemen, to a 
system of cheaper manufacture and higher duties, to the 
more vigorous suppression of illicit manufacture, and 
to the increased consumption accompanying tin' growth 
of industries, the ex[)ansioii of Public Works and Railways, 
and ih(' oToat rise in wages. The Uoveniie from Forests 
more than doubled its(*lf, while und(‘r St.amj)s and Regis- 
tration the increase was 65 and 124 j)er cent. rosi)ectiv(dy. 

Gold Mining: — The important industry of Gold Mining 
took firm root in the State during Hi.s Hi^ghness^ rule. 
In 1886, a profe.'sional examination of the auriferous 
tracts in Mysore was made, and the results duly piiblislu'd. 
For the first time, in 1886-87, Royalty on gold fofmed 
an item of our State revenue, and it reached the substantial 
figure of Rs. 7,1515,000 last year on a production of gold 
valued at £8,44,000. A Geological surv(‘y for thi' comphde 
examination and record of the mineral resource's of the 
country was established in 1804 and is now in full w^orking. 

band Tenure and Agriculture ; — The Revenue Survey 
and Settlement made satisfactory progn^ss during His 
Highness' reign and 15 Taluks aloiu' out of M now remain 
to l)e .settled. 

In 1881-82, His Highness aholished the Ualat on 
Coffee of 4 Annas per niauiid ami (‘stahlished a new (-offee 
tenure eondjiiiing Ihe advantages of a permanent settlement 
with low rates of assessment. The (joffee arc^a increased hy 
28 S(|uaro miles. European planters own 56,000 acres 
gild Naave Pianters 1,02,000 acres. 
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The Khistbandi — or instiilinonts For ])ayiiioni of 
Kovomi(‘ — was ])ost.pone<l l)y two nioritlis so as to oiuiblo tlio 
Uiiiyat lo dispose of his produce on advantageous terms. 

The Revenue Lans were codified, vexations restric- 
tions on th(‘ (‘njoynient and transfer of land were swept 
away, and the freer relinqnishiJK'iit of nnproiitahlf* sniaJI 
parcels of land was allowed. As a means of renieilyine- 
a<*;ricnltural indohtcMlness^ a scheme of Aoricnltural Banks 
on striiitly co-operative principles was introdnce<l last year. 

Forests : — The area of IJeserved Fore.-ts increased 
from 6415 to 1,704 sijuare miles, and Ik*) s«jnnre miles of 
new plantations were formed. 

Pjdncation : — Th(‘ niimher of (lovernmeiit and aided 
schools rose from «S66 to 1,71)7 and the (‘xpenditure on 
them from IN. 15,15,000 to IN. 8,10,810. The increas(‘ in 
the number of boys was from l)l\ 11 1) to 815,151)8 and, in 
that of <i:irN from 3,000 to 12/'00. Ei^^ht hundred Pri- 
mary V(‘rnai*nlar SehooN, liftv En;i;li>li INliddle Schools^ 
live Tndiisirial 8<diools, two Xormal >Schools, thirty Sanscrit 
Schools one first oaade Enolish ('olleo-o and ibree Oriental 

j 

(V)11('^(‘S w(‘r(' newly (established during His IIio;hiiess’ 
r(*ion. 

rrrioation: — (^ ik* hundred lakh- W(‘re spent on orioinal 
irrigation works during His Highness' reign, making an 
addition of 1555 s<juare nii](‘s to the area under wet culti- 
vation, and bringino- an additional R(wenue of 81 lakhs. 
With this addition the area prot(X*l(‘d by irrig. tion at the 
close of 181)4-1)5 was 1,55> square miles. TIk' expenditure 
on irrigation in 1880-81 was Hs. 15.19,000 ; in the tirst 4 
years of His Highness’ reign it averaged 4^ lakhs ; in the 
mext 4 j cirs 8.1 lakhs j and in the last 6 years 1151 hdvhs. 

l8oecuil encouragement wasaflorded to tlie construction 
of a iarge nuiiiber of now irrigation W(‘lls, individually 
snr b but in the aggr('gate a most imj)ortant Work of 
Famine protection. Rs. 4,18,500 were sanctioned as 
loans for tb(\-c wells, of which 1,078 had horn completed. 


47 
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I) on('fittino[ 7,000 ac.res of land. No addifional tax is leviod 
on fho (Ivy lands converted into pardon and wet by the 
aid of tJieso weIJs. 

ComniunicaVions *. — In addiiion to the cxponditnve 
from I.ocal Funds, 07^ laklis from the State Revenue were 
devoied <lnrin<»* Jlis 1 1 i olmoiis’ rei^n to new roads and to 
tli(' maintenaiKM' and special improvement of existinoj ones. 
The mih'a^e of roads Tose from 11,91)0 to 5,107. The 
Malnad roads received ])articnlar attention, and the special 
(‘\penditnr(‘ upon them was Its. 11,44,000 in the coffee 
tracts and Rs. t),.‘U>,000 in the remainino- Malnad. 

Railways : —At the rendition the hm^ih of tlie State 
Railwavs open to traffic was 5t> miles. The addition made 
1o it dnrino- ITis Hi^hness^ reio-n was .‘11.5 miles at a cost of 

I I) 4-{- lakhs. 

Mm\icii)al and Local Funds : — Tlu' mimhor of Muni- 
cipalities rose from 8!1 to 107, annual Municii)al receipts 
from R<. 2,7(i,r)00 to Us. 5.G.-1,000, and the annual expendi- 
ture on (\)n<ervaney and PuI>Iic IVorks from 2-^ lakhs to 
it<. 1.89,000. The Local Funds Reveniu* likewise increased 
from Rs. 5,75,000 to H<. SJS.OOO i>er annum, tind tlie 
aiimial ' \penditnre on ( V>mmunicaiion'* and (’onservanev 
from Rs. 3.72,000 to Rs. (i, 97.000. 

Dnrin;^ his lliohness^ reien Municiitalities were 
ixmeiitted io the extent of 1 ,V lakh a year hy assignments 
From th(‘ Stat<‘ IR'vennes. and tin* District Funds wen^ also 
hmudilted to the (‘xt(*nt of | lakh a year by the tran.sfer 
of tl57 mile." of roads from tln^ District Fund to the F.W.D. 
llndget. . 

Sanitation : — Spf^cial rO tent ion to Sanitation was an 
ln]portanl featnr.‘ of Jli- tiighness' reign. In addition to 
ordinary sanitary work- carried out hy the various District 
Fund Hoard- ami Mimieipalities, His Highness devoted the 
largo <11111 of Rs 27.1.5,221 from State Revenues for 
tlie imjiroved -tiniiation of tlie (ujutal ( 5tie.s of Mysore and 
Rangaloja* ami of flie J.ai’ger mofnssil towns throughout 
the Stcat(*. Among the more important works which were 
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completed, or are approachino- completion, may he men- 
lionod (1) the water-supply and partial drainage of Mysore, 

(2) the tilling in of the insa»n7ary ditch round that city, 

(3) th(^ extension of the Mysore and Bangalore cities, 

(4) the scheme of water-supply to tlu‘ latter, (5) water- 
supply drainage and extension schemes for the mofussil 
towns, besides numerous drinking water wells iliroughout 
the State. 

Medical Belief : — The nnm]j(‘r of Hospitals and 
Disj)ensaries rose from 19 1o 114 and tl)o number of patients 
treated from 1,30,723 to 7,06,915. His Highness fully 
appreciating tlie importance of Lady l)utferin^< philan- 
thropic movement directed the' training and employment 
of midwives all over the country and the opeming of 
8p(*eial Dispensaries for women and children. All but 3 
Taluks oil! of 66 have lieen provided with mijl wives and 5 
nis])ensarios for women and children have been opened in 
District TIead-qaart<»r towns 

Population : — In the ten years from to 1891 the 
])opulation increased by 18*34 ])er cent, a higher ratio than 
in the surrounding Provinces, and then* is reason to l)elieve 
that during the last four years the ratio of increase was 
even higher. During His Highne^^' reign tlie rate of 
mortality is estimated to have declined 6.7 per mile and 
the average duration of life to have risen from 24*93 to 
25 * 30 .’^ 

But Uk; most important poitit of the above? report was that 
such a marvellous and marked impi ovtMUcnt could have been 
carried out without the increase of taxation nor by the levying 
of any additional dun:;, but by a normal expansion of the 
resources of the Stfvlc, initiated and inspii*ed l)y the rare 
genius of the new T)ewan. “Such phenomenal success cannot 
be achieved viUiout far-reaching; refrom in the constitution 
of the administrative machinery. And it is interesting to 
note that Sir Sosliadri Tyei' ap])oinled sei)arate lieads for the 
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principal departments of service — which wore previously under 
the direct control of the Dewan — and organised some new 
departments also.” lie has not hesitated to take legislative 
action in social questions, and passed a regulation prohibiting 
marriage to certain ag(! limits, inspito of his encountering bitter 
opposition from orthodox section of the Hindu community. 
Seshadri Aiyar’s Government started with a debt of 30 lakhs 
of rupees iji 1883, ))ut in 1888, the de))t was completely repaid ; 
and in 18!15, when addr<?ssing the Legislative Assembly, he was 
able to declare that the State had assets amounting to 176 
lakhs. The iloA'cnue of the State in 1883 vvfis 103 lakhs ; but 
in 1900 it liad leached such a Jiigh figure as 180 lakhs. The 
achievenvent Avhich has undoubtedlv immortalized the name of 

t/ 

Sir Seshadri Aiyav in Mysore was the Cauvei*y l’roject,-thc first 
of its kind in the East. The utilisation of the Cauvery Falls at 
Sivasamudram, Avhich Jiad been alfording delight to spectators 
for cojiturics, Avas initiated at a large cost. The .magjiificent 
success AAiiich tlie project has proved, may be realised from 
the fact that the net revenue derived by the State from 
this scheme AA'as more than 17^- lakhs of rupees in tJic 
year 1900-07. To add greater 2 )rosperity to the State he 
encouraged the Avorking of the Kolar Gold Clines, and the 
State noAV 2 )articijjates in a profit of lo lakhs a year as against 
lialf a lakh Avhicli was paid as royalty at the beginning. 
He did not only encourage tlu; Public Works, Irrigation and 
ItailAvays (the lattc'r having beem extended to the extent 
of too miles for trafiic up to the beginning of 1901, as against 
the 58 miles of railway at the time of the rendition), but 
lie introduced such departments as Geology, Bacteriology, 
Arclncology, Agricultural Chemisty, Meteorology and Sanitati- 
on. ‘Every existing department was overhauled from top to 
bottom and thoroughly reorganised with tluj infusion of new 
blood.’ IB- was the fii^tto introduce the scheme of agricultural 
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banks in the State of M 3 '^soi*e in 1801<, but it was owing to 
the ignorance of tlie people, that the project did not meet with 
unmixed success. Sir Seshadri Aiyar is truly called the maker 
of modern IVIysore, the fact which may bo gau/icd from the 
summing’ up of all the reports of In’s reforms and improve- 
ments introduced into this great State, that he had spent during 
his tenure of office two and a half millions sterling. The 
Mysore Rcjprescmtative Assembly was organised and established 
by Ranga Obavlu, composed of the nominated ropresent- 
tativc's of the people. Sir Seshadri at first widened the scope 
and functions of the Assembly by placing it on a representa- 
tiv(j and electoral basis. But latterly when the relations 
between him and the Assembly became^ considerably strained, 
he largely curtailed its powers. On the death of the Maharaja 
in 181)4, In; was made Ib’esident of the Council of Regency in 
addition to Ixa’ng Dewan. Owing to continued ill-health, he 
retired from tin; service of the IMysore State at the beginning 
of 1001, after serving the State for thirty-two years, seventeen 
of which were spent as Dewan, on a pension of Rs, 2,000 a 
month and a bonus of four lakhs of ru})ecs. 

The End of his Career. The bi’illiant and successful 
st,atesniauship of Seshadri Aiyar did not fail to receive due 
j-ecognition at the hands of the British Government. In 
Eebruary, 1887, soon after Lord Dufferin's visit to Mysore, 
he was made a C. S. I. ; and in 1803, during Lord Elgin’s 
administration, lu' was promoted to the- order of K. C. S. I. 
T'hc Mahai’aja bestowed on him the title of Raja Dhurandhara. 
The Univ(;rsity of ''ladras made him a Eellow in 1887. After 
his retirement from service, he Aventouan extensive pilgrimage 
to various holj'^ places in Southern India. But he was not 
destin(;d to enjoy his w'dl-earned rest for a considerable time. 
Sir Seshadri Aiyar passc'd aAvay suddenly on September 13, 
1001, and the passing away of this great Indum statesman 
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caused a sense of sorrow all over the country. We reproduce 
below the remarks of some Avritors dealing with his biographical 
memoir : — 

“Sir S(V‘<liiiflri Iyer was a iype of the efficient states- 
man. An intimate and unrivalled knowledge of every 
department of the administration, an untiring activity, a 
colossal rosoureetuliiess, masterfulness that awed and 
subdued, a j)assionate desire to rise to the highest of which 
he w^as capable — these were the sc'crets of his success. lie 
may have liad his faults. * * But his acliieA^ements are writ 
large in the annals of Mysore.’^ 

“Sir K. Sheshadri was a man of great strength of 
character. He had an iron will, and all opposition to him 
simply strengthened him in his determination to continue in 
the way ho had begun. He had also the capacity of 
reading the character of other men • and he succeeded in 
selecting proper men as his assistants, in whom ho placed 
the utmost confidence. * * He was scrupulous^" honest, and 
never permitted his prmit<' affairs to be mixed up with 
those of the State. * * Another characteristic of the man 
was that, though a noble product of W(‘stern civilisation, he 
was at the same time profoundly religious. A.s Sir William 
Hunter put it in an article about him in the Times in 
l<S9.‘b he was a ‘statesman who had given his head to 
Herbert Spencer and his heart to Para Brahma.' In this 
respect probably he resembled Sir Dinkar llao, who, after 
his retirement from political work, devoted himself to his 
religion till the day of his death. * * Those who saw Sir K. 
Sheshadri in official life, with his freedom from caste preju- 
dices, hi^^ readiness to sanction any liberal measures which 
would conduce to lh(» benefit of the State, apart from religious 
and other considera lions, could hardly holievo that the .same 
man, when stripped of his official robes, preferred to clotljc 
« himself in a tiger skin and contemplate Para Brahma in the 
interior of his household. According to his last wish, his 
body was enve loped in a tiger ‘^kin before it was cremated.’* 
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When installing the perscnt Maharaja of Mysore in 
August, 1902, Lord Curzon thus summed up the career of 
Sir Seshadri Aiyar in the State of Mysore : “The first Dewau 
Mr. Bangea Charlu, did not long survive the rendition, hut 
his successor, Sir Seshadri Aiyar, for 18 years wielded an 
authority that was a reflex of his powerful eharacter and 
abilities, and that left its mark upon every branch of the 
administration . ’ ’ 

Mr. D. E. Waclia as President of the seventeenth session 
of the Indian National Congress in 1901 said : “We cannot hut 
ho sorry for the death, at the early ag(i! of fifty-seven, of Sir 
Seshadri, the distinguished BoAvan of the Mysore State. In 
him the country loses an administrator of the highest capacity 
and most matured experience. He Avas the latest instance of 
the Indian statesman, who had shown himself capable of 
governing fully an indigenous State with as much skill and 
sagacity, judgment and determination, tact and sympathy as 
some of the greatest of English administrators who have left 
their rfnark on British Indian liistory. Sir Seshadri has now 
gone to SAvell that illustrious roll of modern Indian statesmen 
at whose head shines the over-to-be-rememhered Sir Salar Juncr : 
but let us hope that all our NatiAn State's may from time to 
time produce adiAiiuistrators of similar ability and renoAvn to 
demonstrate, if demonstration be still needed, that statesman- 
ship is not a monopoly which is confined to one race and one 
country alone.” 

Lord llardinge, Viceroy and Governor- General of India, 
unvejiled the statue of Sir Seshadri Aiyar at Bangalore on 
the 20th November, 1913, Avhen His Excellency spoke as 
follows : — 

‘Tt <j;ives nio very groat ploasiiro to assist *at this 
coromony to ooiPinoiiiorato the nanio of the late Sir 
Seshadri Aiyar, who for so many years hold the high office 
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of the Dowan of Mysore. I had not the privilege of his 
personal ac(inaintanc(‘ hut that he ^vas a man of noiahle 
qualities and strong character, is testified hy the record of 
his labours during the long period lie was associated with 
the udminisinitioi} of this Stuio, for his work is written 
large on ovrry page of Jfysore history of tliat time. 

It is sometimes said that the Pax Britanniea has taken 
all the romance out of Indian life anti it is true tliatt he 
old opportunities of carving with th(‘ sword a way to 
fortune and glory are gone I ho]>e nev(‘r to return. But 
when I think of the distinguished Indian who is my 
colleague and Indian memhers oF other councils liolh 
in India and at Home, not to speak of the many (uninent 
men who are at the h(*ad of various professions and 
industries, I doubt whether there is v(U’y much truth in 
the saying I lnv(' <|uoted. Sir Seshadri Aiyar rose from 
the very low(‘st rungs of the otHcial ladder and after he 
had cliinlied il st(‘p by slej) his outstanding merit marked 

him out for the office of Dewan and that at a tinu' when 

« 

the task was not any (‘usy one for the country had not y(‘t 
b(‘gun to recover from the severest faniim* of th(‘ last half 
century yet with the support and und(‘r the wise gufdanci' 
of His Highness, th(‘ lab' JMaharaja Sir (’hama Hajendra 
Wadiar Bahadur, ha was able to achieve much that reflects 
credit on Indian statesmanship. 

The r(‘V(Miues of the country of which stood at 100 
lakhs when ho took charge had reached the high figure of 
180 lakhs when he laid down oHice. Agriculture and trad(‘ 
ttouriAied and every vlepartment of the Stale, felt the guid- 
ing Jiaiid of the chief minister. Large ])ubli(^ works 
designed to protect the country against the effects of famine 
were undertaken and many parts of the country wen^ 
opened out l>y roads and communications. 

The (‘ducational opportunities of the peojde w(*re en- 
larged and the facilities for nuMlical reli(*f multijdied while 
the two capital cities of Bangalore and Mysore owe much 
to Sir Seshadri Aiyar for the part he played in bringing 
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into existence, the excellent system ot \vaior-sny»ply which 
they now enjoy. But the most reinark{i})lo achievement 
o£ all was his conception and ('xc'cution with the skilled 
assistance oE Major •Tolly T)e Ijothiniore oE the (^invery 
power Installation Sclieme which hesirles bringing in 
handsome revenues to the State coffers is contributing 
materially to its industrial development. Ft is gratiEying 
to me to learn that His Highness^ (Tovernment have 
further developed and ar(‘ still developing the scheme 
initiated by him and I have every hope that the results 
will 1 )e of ever increasing value for tlui promotion of 
the material wealth and pro>perity of llu'enunirv. 

Sir Seshadri Aiyar has ihus left a n‘eord behind him 
which marks liim out with Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, 
Raja Sir Ih'nkar Htio of (ilwalior and Sir T. Madhava Rao 
of Tndov(‘ and Baroda as a member of the group of 
Indian ‘statesmen whose fam(‘ has spread far beyond the 
bord('rs where they laboured so faithfully and so well and 
,whos(‘ nam(‘s will nunain as a lasting example to their 
successors. I am proud to have the ]>rivil('ge of unveiling 
lh(‘ statue of such a man as this and it only remains for 
me to congratulat<‘ the T\remorial (\)mniitte(* on the 
conclusion of their labours and to e\pr<'ss the hope that 
his statue may lung serve to bring to tlu‘ minds of future 
licneiations, the nuunorv of a great Indian >tatesman."' 
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*‘Iiachmau Biiigli is without any exception the ablest and most 
iiseful coadjutor that it has yet been my good fortune to meet with. 
It is now seven years since we first began to work together and during 
all these many years in v/hich he has 7)cen not only my willing and 
indefatigable assistant but also one of my most loved and valued 
friends, no siingle thing has ever occurred to shake my confidence in, 
or diminish my respect for him.” 

— Allan O. Hume. 

Family History, llaja Laclmiau Singli of Wa/.irpur in 
Agra, who mado his numo hy hi.s various acts of usefulness in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, was horn on the 9th 
of October, 1826. TTe hedongod to tlie .ladon clan. of the lunar 
race of K.ijputs, a warior class, originally resident at Karcmna 
in llajputana. A1)out 200 years ago, Kureinna was hurvt hy 
the troo])sof the Haja of Alwar at the lime of a war w'ith the 
Jlaja of Eliavi.j)ui*, when his great-grandfath(*r. Jiao Kalyan 
Singh, took his rerug<i in llhartpur. Ham Singh, llu^ eldest son 
of the Liao, was appointed Fofelnfar of Pargana Ruphas hy 
the llaja of Ehavtpur, hut was suhsocjuently poisoned ; and the 
younger son, Jagram Singh (grandf.athcr of the llaja) took 
service in Sindhia’s army and rose to a high military position. 
He died at Aligarh a f(!\v months before the capture of that 
fortress hy the Eritish, and his sons (Rao Sitaram Singh, 
Thakiir EhaA'uiii Singh, Thakur Ruprain Singh and Thakur 
Chaitram Singh) removed to Agra. Thakur R.uj)ram Sfirvcd 
iu the. military department and had tavo sous, the eldest was 
Raja Lacho an and the younger d'hakur Mohan Lai Singh, 
Avho afterwards ruse* to be a Judge of the Small Cause Court 
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and was for some time District and Sessions Judge in the 
Province of Agra and Oudh. 

Early Life and Services under Government. Laclunan Singh 
received his elementary education in liis home till In*, attaunul 
the age of twelve. Then in 1838, ho was adniittod to the 
Agra College, and studied in that College lill th(> middh; 
of 184’^. Ho passed the Senior Scholarship Examination with 
credit, and attained a silver medal. It is said that he was one 
of the most favom*ito puinis of the then Principal of tins 
College, Mr. Caine. In the College, ho received some 
scholarships and medals for the success he achieved at its 
examinations. 

After comphiting liis educational career, he entered the 
service of Government first as a Translator in the North-West 
Provinces Secretariat on July 1, 184)7, on a monthly pay of 
Rs. 100. Por his able services, he rose to he a Deputy 
Collector in l(S’57 and was posted to Banda. liis promotions 
in the service were very quick for the able manner in which ho 
discharged his duties, and rose to h(? a first grade Deputy 
Collector in 1803 on 11s. 800 a month. The greater part of his 
s(!rvice was spent in tin; head quarters of the districts of Etawah 
and Bulandshabr, where he earned the golden opiuio]i of all ; 
and his memory is still preserved in those districts in connec- 
tion with the various works of public usefulness. IMr. A. O, 
Hume of revered memory, whih; Collector of Etawah. spoke 
highly of him, and brought to the notice of Governnn'nt the 
worth of his services. In 1801, In; wrote to the Divisional 
Commissioner : “Kour Lachman Singh’s services have been 
favourably noticed on many other occasiojis by the Gov(?i’n- 
ment both in his judicial and revenue capacity and for 
the great assistance that he has given me in all my educa- 
tional and other undertakings for the benefit of the district, 
Vvhile his gallantry on one occasion during the rebellion led to 
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the Governor-General ordering his promotion to the first grade 
of De])uty Collectors. * * You arc well acquainted with Kour 
Lacliman Singh, and have rojuiatedly expressed your high 
o])inion of his merits. The senior member at leiist of the 
Board, knows iiim even better and the Board as a body have 
continually praised his management of the Court of Wards, 
&c. The Lieutenant-Governor liimseif personally expressed 
his ingli appro))ation of tlu5 services and yet Kour Lachman 
Singh still remains without the promotion that the Governor- 
General publicly promised him.” Again Mr. Hume wrote to 
the Commissioner in the same year that “Kour Lachman 
Singh’s services' in all departments have recently formed the 
subject of a special report to you and I need here; only say 
that I should be sorry to change him for any other Deputy 
Collector in India.” In the final report of ihe Bulandshahr 
settlement, th(5 Setth'ment Officer, Mr. I'. Stoker, I. C. S., 
remarked : “llaja Lachman Singh only remained "long enough 
at settlcniciit n ork to giv(‘ ?*eason to regret that aii olficcr of 
his ability and great oxpeiienco should be soon lost.* His 
extensive knowledge of the district was always readily 
imported and ])roved of much service.*’ In August, 1887, he 
was a 2 )pointed to hold charge of the office of Magistrate and 
Collector at Bnlandshalir in addition to his own duties, and 
he was the first Indian to attain the position in his Province. 
At last in 1888, he retired from the service of Government and 
settled at Ag]*a associating him with all works of j)ublic utility. 

His Services at the time of the Mutiny. Itaja Lachman 
Singh Avas w<;ll-known for the gallant services he rendered at 
the time of the Indian Mutiny in 1857-58. The district 
gazetteer of Etawah, published by the Govcrnnujnt of Agra and 
OudhvnlOll, contains several remarks about his valuable 
services at the time (>f the Mutiny. In page 152, we find a 
passage coatainiug these expressions ; — “Kimwar Lachman 
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Singh, Deputy Collector of Banda, who happened to be on leave 
at the time, now joined Mr. Hume, and in a few days the most 
perfect order Avas restored.” In page 172, avo find that “among 
the Indian officials Avho specially distinguished themselves, 
the first place must be given to KunAvar Lachman Singh, 
Avhose exemplary loyalty from first to last, ability in office, 
and bravery in th(5 field have been repeatedly noticed.” In 
recognition of his sucli brilliant services at the great crisis 
of the Sepoy Mutiny, he in 1859, received a khilat of Rupees 
1 ,000 and Avas promoted to the 2nd. grade of Deputy Collector- 
ship. In 1864', he received from Government a sunnud 
granting him the proprietory right subject to payment of 
revenue, of certain land in the district of Agra. Then on 
January 1, 1877, Lord Lytton, conferred on him the title of 
Raja as a personal distinction, on the auspicious occasion of 
the assemblage of a Durbar at Delhi to assume the title of 
Empress oS India by Queen Victoida. Eor the interest of the 
readers Ave quote beloAv an extract from a private letter 
written by Mr. A. 0. Hume to Raja Lachman Singh from 
Calcutta under date April 21, 1861 ; — 

‘‘My dear Lachman Singh, — I had a long interview 
with Lord (.banning yesterdaj- and particularly brought 
your various and A'aried services to his notice. Ho took 
a note of your name, etc., and promised to do something 
for you. I l)elieve he contemplates conferring some 
honorary title on you ; but there is no doubt I think 
he will do something for you, * * Persevere with the 
paper. Push on educiition, you have no idea how much 
is thought down here of what we are doing. Push on. 
Remember that no halting. Push on. I have shown you 
the way of distinction and oath though it be a little long 
and wearisome push on. Now dear Jjachman Singh good 
l)ve, I hope to join you in good healtJi please God by the 
end of the year. Till then I hope you may enjoy healtjj 
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.'111(1 liappinoss. * * I sail I bolievo io-niorroiv or at latest 
tho (lay aft('r.” 

His Acts of Public Usefalaessr We now proceed to relate 
the various acts of his public lieneficeuce, for Avhich his name 
was well-known all over the country. Tho Hindu residents of 
Bulandshahr built a second ghat, a little higlier up the stream, 
in connection with the temple of llamesvar, and called it 
tho Laohmau 0/mt, in the name of llaja Lachman Singli, who 
had boon a Deputy Collector of the distiict for a long period of 
17 years, and who was highly and deservedly esteemed by all 
classes of the community. He was one of the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Agra College and helped much 
in its improvement .and gave a donation of Its. 2,000. Ho 
was one of the organisoi’s in establishing the llajput Boarding 
House at Agra. In 1887, the llaja Avas appointed a Fellow 
of tho University of Calcutta, As to his literary accpiirements, 
he translated into Hindi th<5 great Sanskrit Avork,, Saknulula 
by Kalidas, hi prjse, in 18G3, which ivas published in London 
in 1876 Avith critical and grammatical English notes, by 
Mr. Frederic Pincott, for the students j)rcparing tho Indian 
Civil Service Examination. In its preface ho Avrote : “The 
text of tho play here given is a ci’itical reprint of the 
translation of Kunvar Lachman Singh, a D(iputy Collector 
of tho North-West Provinces. It is excec'dingly AV(dl executed, 
and, Avhile adhering faithfully to the Sanskrit, moves Avith all 
the freedom of an original composition. J have already 
commended Mr. Lachman Singh’s unpedantic vocabulary ; 
and I may here add, that the idioms he (;mploys, also, are 
those of every-day life.” In 188.5, he translated the same 
work into Hindi Verse, Avhich is a text book for the Matri- 
culation^ Examination of the Allahabad University. In 1882, 
he translated i;ho Meffhetduta into Hindi Verse, and he also 
translated into Hindi the R'Mjhxivmisam in 1878. The 
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Homeward Mail in its issue, ol* March 27, 1883, published an 
excellent review of the Avorks J)y the Eaja, in wliich it Avas 
remarked ; “Some years ago Itaja Lachmau Singh gratified 
students by a Hindi translation of the famous “Sakuntala.” 
This work was veniarkal)l(! for its vivacity, its elegance of 
exj)ression, and for its faithful reproduction of the l)cau<ies of 
the marv(',Uous original. The “ llaghnvansa” shows the ca\*eful 
accuracy of a ripe scliolar, and a coininajid over tJie language 
Avhich carries the r(\ader willi liglitiicss and pleasure over the 
550 pages wliicli compose this book. The “Cloud ^Icssanger,” 
of which only the first half is as yet printed, is a more 
•ambitious work. It venders one of the finest 2)oenis of India’s 
finest bard into modern Hindi Verse — a 2 )erformance requiring 
gifts v<n-y far tVom common. The dilftcult task has boon ably 
accomidislied l)y tiui learned Raja. His verses are in the Braj 
form of Hindi, and rc;id with remarkable sweetness and 
melody. Tluiro is, in tliem, no allectation of archaic barbarisms, 
so common among l(>sser 11 indi poets ; Avho seem to imagine 
thatjhe chief excellence of poetry lies in its un intelligibility, 
llaja Lachman Singh seems to be aware that sim 2 )licity is a 
mark of genius. He j)unclually renders A'erse by verse, placing 
the Sanskrit original on the opposite ])age of each ; and adds 
numerous explanatory notes, and a j)vose commentary in 
Hindi. * * He has i)laced himself among the first rank of 
Hindi writers, and is, by his Avorks cultiAating and enriching 
the vernacular he Ioa'^cs, and rendering it suitabh? to express 
the expanding ideas of an intellectual and rising jieople.” 
He has also conqAiled in English a “Historical ai\d Statistical 
Memoir of Zila Bulaudshahr” in 1872, which contains 
information on all matters of local interest and it Avas the first 
gazetteer of that district that Avas published under the authority 
of the Local Government. In consideration of his literary 
achievements, the Baja Avas appointed a member of the Boyal 
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Asiatic Society in 1884. Sir W. Muir, K. C. S. I., sometime 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, wrote him 
in a letter from England as follows : — 

‘‘Doar Lachman Singh, — As Presidont of the Asiatic 
Society I was delighted, at onr last sitting, to welcome 
your name as a new member of onr Society. I never 
hear from yon now. I should ho so glad and so would 
Lady Muir t» hear of the welfare of yourself and family, 
and any news about the old Provinces which contain so 
many things of interest, and also so many friends though 
they' are dropping off one by one into tlu^ great future 
beyond. I should be much pleased to have a lino from 
y'ou. Lady Muir sends her salam to y'ou. And I am. 
Yours sincere friend.” 


In the Indian Public Services Commission of 1886-87, 
under the presidentship of Sir C. U. Aitchison, K. C. S. I., 
C. I. E., llaja Lachman Singh was one of the ofl&ceys selected 
by Governm-uit to give his evidence before the Commission. 
Ho was mainly questioned on the Statutary Civil Service,, the 
examination and the appointment. Ho said : “My scheme is, 
that there should be an examination in England and in India 
simulhmeously. Subjects to be the same ; candidates passing 
in England or who pass in India go to England to qualify 
themselves according to tUe order of merit to be posted to any 
Province, but those who pass in India and do not go to England 
should bo posted i,o their own Province, if they have secured 
the minimum of marks.” In fact, the Government sought 
his valued opinion whenever occasion arose. 

The Raja was nominated by Government as Vice-Chairman 
of the Agra Municipality. He was the president of many 
educational institutions of the City. But his name was widely 
known as a friend of the Indian National Congress and he 
joined some of its earlier sessions. The Raja died on July 14, 
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1896, on the bank of the Gauges at Ilajghat owing to dyscntci*y 
at the ripe age of 70. 

His Worthy Descendants. The llaja had two sons, Kumar 
Kanhai Singh and Kumar Mahcndra Singh. The eldest was at 
first a member of the Provincial Executive Service, hut after 
serving for 3 years, he resigned and settled at Agra and 
served for 30 years as Honorary Magistrate? of the City. He 
was Vice-Chairman of the Agra District Board ; a momher 
and sometime Vice-Chairman of the Agra Municipal Board ; a 
Trustee and momher of the Agra College Managing Committee ; 
and President of the Board of Trustees of the Bulwant Rajput 
High School at Agra. He opened a girls’ school at Agra 
with the co-operation of his uncle, Thakur Mohanlal. The 
second Kumar Maliondi’a Singh, who died in March, 1913, 
was a Deputy Collector for 27 years and officiated twice as 
District Magistrate. Among the Raja’s grandsons, the eldest 
Kumar Jaswant Singh, an cncrgitic young man, is an 
Honorary Magistrate ; a memher of the Agra District Board ; 
a Trustee of the Agra College; and a momher of the Bulwant 
Rajput High School Committee. The properties of the Raja 
arc situated in the districts of Agra, Muttra and Etah, since 
substantially improved than Avhat was before. The second 
Kumar Lakhan Singh possesses a literary taste. 
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DWARKA NATH SEN, 


“Kaviraj Dwarka ITatk Seu was a man of no ordinary capacity. 
A sckolar and a philanthropist his fame as an Aynrvedic Physician 
was spread thronghont the land.” 

—Sir Lawrence Jenkins. 

Family History. Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Dwarka 
Nath Sen Kaviratna was bom of an ancient and respectable 
Vaidya family of village Kbandarpdra in the district of 
Paridpur in the year 1813. His ancestors wore all renowned 
Ayurvedic physicians and eminent scholars. Among them 
may be mentioned the name of his great-great-grand-uncle 
Mahamahopadhyaya Abliiram Kavindi’a who was attached to 
the Court of llaja Sitaram lloy of historic fame. 

Early Life. Dwarka Nath was the eighth and youngest 
child of his parents, and was known to bo of simple and 
careless habits in his boyhood. But as he grew up, his 
natural aptitude for knowledge developed in a rcmakable 
degree. Ho studied grammar, literature and philosophy in 
Vikrampur, the famous scat of Sanskrit learning in East 
Bengal. Latterly, he studied the Hindu medical science, 
philosophy, law and the IJpanishads under the great scholar, 
Kaviraj Gangadhar Sen of Murshidabad, wlio was well-known 
throughout the h\nd for his erudition and learning. Dwarka 
Nath was a favourite pupil of that great savant and worthy 
successor to his profound scholarship and reputation, though 
perhaps he even sm’passed him in his professional success. 

A Successful Physician. In 1876, Dwarka Nath settled in 
Galci^tta and set up his practice in Ayurvedic medicine. 
Within a few years, by his vast erudition, he made his 
mark as a successful physician, not only in Bengal but 
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in other parts of ladia. He had a very large number of 
pupils from different parts of the country and he used 
to teach them various branches of Sanskrit learning, chiefly 
the ancient medical literature of the Hindus with unmiti- 
gated zeal. Owing to the great reputation that he enjoyed 
for his skilful treatment, ho obtained frequent calls from 
very respectable quarters in different parts of India, and 
wherever ho went his treatment produced satisfactory 
results. Amongst many others that may be mentioned, the 
name of the late Maharaja of Hatwa, who summoned him 
for his own treatment in 1896. In 1901, when the Heir- 
Apparent to the throne of Mewar in Rajputana was suffer- 
ing from some serious illness. His Highness the Maharana 
of Mewar applied to the Government of India for the best 
Ayurvedic medical aid available in India. The choice of 
Government foil upon Kaviraj Dwarka Nath who was sent to 
Udaipur, the capital city of Mewar. In consideration of his 
vast erudition and unique success in his profession, the 
Government for the first time recognised the Ayurvedic 
systein and decorated him with the title of Mahamahopadhyaya 
in 1906. Dwarka Nath was the first Kaviraj to receive this 
distinction from the British Government. 

A Great man. Although he was always busy with his 
own profession, yet he showed his patriotic zeal by regular 
attendance to the several sessions of the Indian National 
Congress both as a delegate and as a member of the Reception 
Committee. He was often found to take active part in 
political meetings — a thing quite unprecedented amongst 
•the Sanskrit Pandits, especially of his age. His private 
charities were extensive and his left hand did not know what 
his right hand gavfe. Ho was a favourite with tlio Brahmin 
Pandits whom he gratified with his purse as well as with 
academical discussions. Dwarka Nath was calm in tempera- 
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meut, independent in spirit, affable in his behaviour, and 
patriotic to the core of his heart, of whom the whole country 
might be proud. 

His Death and Public Appreciation. After a protracted 
illness of six months, the great Kaviraj breathed bis last in 
Calcutta on the 11th February, 1909, leaving behind him a 
large family and many friends and admirers to mourn his 
loss. • His eldest son, Vaidyaratna Kaviraj Jogindra Nath Sen 
Vidyabhusan, M. A., who is a well-known physician in Calcutta 
and who is the first recipient of the new title ‘Vaidyaratna’, 
has already maintained the reputation of his great father. 
Some time after his death, the friends and admirers of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Dwarka Nath Sen convened a 
public meeting under the presidency of Maharaja Sir Prodyot 
Kumar Tagore to take steps to perpetuate his memory. It was 
decided to erect a statue of the Kaviraj in a public place in 
Calcutta ; and a Committee was formed Avith the late llai 
Narcndra Neth Sen Bahadur as president and public subscrip- 
tions Avere raised For the purpose. On the 29th. Juno, 1912, 
Sir LaAATcnce Jenkins, K. C. I. E., Chief Justice of Bengal 
unveiled the statue at Beadon Square, Calcutta, Avhen Babu 
Bhupendra Nath Basil as President of the Dwarka Nath 
Memorial Committee opened the proceedings of the meeting 
and read the report oE the Memorial Committee from which 
extracts are given below : — 

“Kifviraj Dwarka Nath Sen was a distinguished 
Ayurvedic Physician of tin's City. His great erudition was 
not only in the particular branch of knowledge which ho 
made his special study but generally in ancient Hindu litera- 
ture and jihilosophy. His great skill in his profession, his 
large-hearted and unostentatious charity, liis simple habits 
I lul the kindliness of his disposition endeared him to his 
li'iends and made his presence always welcome at the 
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bedside o£ the sick. The Ayurvedic system of medicine 
was one of the first to suffer from the onerous of Western 
knowledge and Western methods. A Kaviraj was only 
called in when other remedies had failed : but even with 
this great handicap a few gifted men among the Ayurvedic 
practitioners of this City by their knowledge and skill 
maintained the high standard of efficiency of this system 
of treatment and to-day the Ayurvedic practitioner enjoys 
the same position and commands the same respect as his 
allopathic colhsigue trained under European methods. 

Tt will be invidious to mention a few names who may have 
laboured with conspicuous success but no exception can be 
taken if I refer to the services of Kaviraj Rama Nath Son, 
and (Jangaprasad Sen in Calcutta and of Gangadhar Sen 
in llerhainpur in the cause they represented ; Kaviraj 
(iangadhar of Berhampur had a reputation for knowledge 
and learning wdiich w’as iinicpie in his day. A distinguished 
t('ach(»r he gave us a pupil who sncce('d('d in a greater 
deoree than his master did in establishing th(» claims of the 

f r> 

Ayurvedic system ; for to Kaviraj Dwarka Nath who was 
one of Gangadhar's favourite pupils belongs the credit 
of being selected by the Government of India on the 
recommendation of the Principal of the Medical College, 
to undertake the treatment of the son and heir of the 
Uana of Udoypiir and his merit was recognised by 
Government, which in conferring on him the title of 
'‘Mahamahopadhyaya*' for the first time honoured an Indian 

Kaviraj. An equally distinguished Ayurvedic practitioner 
Kaviraj Bijoyratna Sen followa'd him in obtaining this 
great distinction. His absence wo all mourn to-day for 
alas death lias deprived his countrymen of his services 
long before Ins time. 

* * My Lord, in venturing to approach you to unveil 
the statue of JIahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Dw'arka Nath 
Sen, \ve have asked you to associate your nanv with no 
mean citizen of this great City. He has left behind him 
numerous pupils all over India many of whom hold 
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distinguished positions in their profession : one of his 
pupils his son Jogindra Nath Son has been ono of tho 
first recipients of tho title which Government has lately 
been pleased to create for distinguished Ayurvedic 
practitioners. Tho statue will be a silent but eloquent 
monument of what true worth and ability combined with 
devotion and singleness of purpose can achieve even under 
the most adverse circumstances and will be a stimulus to 
our people to a higher and more strenuous life.’^ 

Before unveiling the bust, Sir Lawrence Jenkins said as 
follows : — 

“Gentlemen, —It is in response to a long standing 
invitation that I am here this evening to lend a helping 
hand in unveiling the bust of M. M. Kaviraj Dvvarka Nath 
Sen. I am at this disadvantage that I have not tho honour 
of his acquaintance but his name and reputation arc known 
to all and as it is thought my presence may assist in some 
small measure in paying honour to the memory of one to 
whom honour is due, I am gladly present on this occasion. 
Kaviraj 1). N, Sen was a man of no ordinary capacity. 
A scholar and a philanthropist his fame as an AyiirVedic 
physician was spread throughout the land. More than 
once were his services requisitioned to attend on Princes of 
India and his merit was justly appreciated by the Govern- 
ment who conferred on him the title he boro in recognition 
of his skill and worth. * * But this at least I may safely 
say that the Kaviraj of to-day is the inheritor of observa- 
tions of centuries and the collected experience of ages, and 
it is difficult to suppose that in that heritage nothing of 
good is to be found ; rather would I believe that it 
embodied much that is of high utility and worthy of 
investigation of the modern scientist. 

Though it may be going too far to say with an old 
world observer that a doctor is nothing but a sort of 
• M insolation (am mi consolatio) yet it must be within the 
personal experience of most of us that it is the patients’ con- 
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fidence in his ability that is the physician^s most potent ally 
in the fight with disease. In India with its hundreds of 
millions, if wo exclude the few who have come under the 
spell of Western influence, it is to the Kaviraj, and the 
Hakim that the sickmen turn in their sulforing.s and their 
ailments for their mental consolation, and it is in the 
methods in their healing art and in their words of hope that 
the patients’ confidence is placed. 

* * It is a proud recompense of a life well-spent 
that it should be inimorhilised in the sculpture erected by 
admiring friends. This has been the reward of Kaviraj 
Dwarka Nath Sen's life-work and may his example and 
may this appreciation of his career stimulate others to a life 
of equal worth and merit.” 

nis Lordship then unveiled the statue amid great 
rejoicings of those present. The ‘‘Bengalee’’ in its issue of 
June 29, 1912, remarked : — 

“It is an unprecedented honour which his country- 
men are going to do to the memory of the distinguished 
physician — for he is the first physician of any school to 
obtain tliis mark of popular esteem ; and richly did the late 
Kaviraj deserve this high recognition. The foremost 
Ayurvedic physician of his time, the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
was a man of vast erudition, and it is to him that we are 
chiefly indebted for the ])Opulariiy of the Ayurvedic system 
at the present day, not only in Bengal, but in other 
Provinces. There is hardly a district in Bengal where one 
or other of the pupils of the late Kaviraj is not in establish- 
ed practice, while numbers of his pupils are to-day to be 
found scattered all over the country. It was in the fitness 
of things that Kaviraj Dwarka Nath Sen should have been 
the first Ayurvedic practitioner to obtain Government 
recognition, and the public recognition of which to-day’s 
function is an unmistakable proof, was at once at^ the basis 
of that recognition and is a fitting sequel to it.’^ 
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‘‘It would be impossible to recount all the Maharaui’s benefac- 
tions for public purposes. Her purse was always open to applicants for 
any good cause.” 

— C. IS. Buckland. 

Early History of the Cossimbazar Raj. Maliarani Svarnamayce 
of Cossimbazar in Bengal, whose name was a household word 
in this country for her philanthropic devotion and charitable 
disposition, next only to those of Ahalya Bai of Jhansi and Bani 
Bhavani of Natore, whoso names are familiar to readers of 
Indian History, came of a poor Teli (oil seller) family at the 
village of Bhatakul in the district of Burdwan in the cold 
month of November, 1827. We find in the History of Bengal 
that this family came to be known w'hcn the. Mahomedan 
supremacy began to Avanc and the British Power to take its 
place. The founder of the family, Krishna Kainta Nundy, 
better knoAvn as Kanta Babu, w’as a Mohorir (vernacular clerk) 
in the Factory at Cossimbazar, v hen Warren Hastings Avas in 
charge of it. Kanta rendered important service to him, in 
consideration of AA'hich, Avhen Hastings became Governor- 
General, he Avas soon after appointed as his Hewan. Kanta 
Babu then began to acquire landed property in some districts 
of Bengal, notably tbe pargana of Bahei’band in the district of 
Bangpur, which was in the possession of the heir of the said llani 
Bhavani, and yielding an annual income of 4 lakhs of rupees. 
In short, the prosperity of the house owes chiefly to him, who 
in a short time was able to acquire extensive landed interests 
in different parts of the country. However, in 1793, he died 
and was succeeded by his son, Loke Nath Nundy, who is said to 
have improved the estates and received the title of Baja from 
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the British Government. He having died at a premature age 
in 1804, leaving a son of one year old by tlio name of Havinath, 
the estate was placed under the management of the Court of 
Wards. On his attaining majority, ho took over tlic estate, 
and was made a Raja by Lord Amherst. Ho further improved 
his estate and supported every good cause of Jiis time. He is 
said to have contributed a handsome donation of Rs. 15,000 
for the construction of the Hindoo College in Calcutta. When 
he died in 1832, he left a minor son named Krishna Nath, a 
daughter named Govinda Sundari, and wife Rani Hara- 
sundari. The estate again passed into the m-nuigcment of 
the Court of Wards. Krishna Nath received a good training 
in English and Persian. On attaining majority, ho was 
honoured with the distinction of Raja by the Government of 
Lord Auckland. He is said to have taken lively interest in 
in the advancement of English education, and bore a large 
share of expenditure in the erection of marble statue hi 
memory of* that pioneer of English education in India, Mr. 
David Hare, which still stands in the Hare School Compound 
in Chlcufta. The Raja married Svarnamayoe, when she Wf;,.; 
only 11 years old. She was then known as Saroda Sundari, but 
it was the Raja ICrisbna Nath who named her Svarnamayoe. 
Owing to some private reasons, the Raja died by his own hand 
on the 31st October, 1844, at his Calcutta residence, leaving 
two daughters, who soon followed their father. 

How Svarnamayee becomes owner of the Raj. Thus it will 
bo seen that Svarnamayee became widow at the age of 17. 
By a will. Raja Krishna Nath made over his whole estate to 
the East India Company for the establishment of a Krishna 
Nath University at Murshidabad. By the provision of that 
will she was provided with only a subsistance allowance of 
Rs. 1,600 a month during her life-time. The estate was 
then yielding an annual income of rupees G lakhs, which was 

60 
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taken possession of l)y the Company. Svarnamayee brought 
a suit in the late Supremo Court in Calcutta against the 
Company contesting the validity of her husband’s will. After 
nearly 3 years, the suit was decided in her favour on the 
15th November, 1847, the will having been declared by the 
Court invalid, as the Raja was proved to liave been in 
unsound mind at the time of its execution. This favourable 
decision was said to have been largely due to the keen insight 
of her Dewan, Rajib Lochan Rai, Avbo was known to bo a man 
of strong common sense, and under whoso efficient manage- 
ment the condition of the Raj matei’ially improved. 

Acts of her Munificence. Svarnamayee being a Hindoo 
Avidow, considered it a part of her religion to give away 
her income largely for her country’s cause and for private 
welfare. Her purse was always open to those who were in 
need of her help for deserving purposes. The Hindoo Patriot 
once Avrote : “Though not educated in the literature and 
sciences of the East or West, she has been eductited in that 

Avhich is of the highest moment to society and humanity — in 

• • • 

the noble science of relieving distress, of Aviping the widbw’s 
tears, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, sheltering the 
houseless, helping the poor student and the struggling author, 
and ministering to the relief and comforts of the sick.” It 
was estimated that she gaA'e about a crore of rupees during 
her life-time. We give below a list of her munificence .* — 

In 1871-72, she contributed Rs. 3,000 to the Sailor’s Home 
at Chittagong ; Rs. li)00 to the Midnapore High School ; Rs. 
1,000 to the Calcutta Chadni — Hospital; Rs 1,000 to the 
improvement of the river Bhoirab in Jessore ; and Rs. 1,000 to 
the relief of distress in Murshidabad. 

In 1872-73, she gave Rs. 1,500 to the Bethune Female 
School ; Jls. 500 to the Bogra Institution ; Rs. 8,000 to the 
new Native Iffispital ; Rs. 1,500 to the relief of sufferers from 
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epidemic fever; and Rs. 1,000 to the construction of 
Baharamganj Road. 

In 1874-75, she contributed, amongst otlnjr things, 
upwards of a lakh and ten thousand rupees toAvards the relief 
of distress in Murshidabad, Diuajpur, Pabna, Bogra, Nuddea, 
24-Parganas and Burdwau. 

In 1875-76, she gave Rs. 10,000 to the Berhampur College ; 
Rs. 5,000 to the Rajshahi Madrassa ; Rs. 2,000 to the Cuttack 
College ; and Rs. 500 to the Garo Hills Dispensary. 

In 1876-77, she contributed Rs. 1,000 to the Calcutta 
Female School established by Miss Milman ; Rs. 4,000 to th(j 
Rangpur High School ; Rs. 1,000 to the Aligarh College ; 
Rs. 14,000 to the Calcutta Zoological Garden ; Rs. 8,000 to 
the Famine Association oi' Calcutta ; and Rs. 3,000 to the 
sufferers from the cyclone in Backerganj. 

In 1878-79, she gave Rs. 11,121 for purchasing Avarm 
clothing for the poor ; Rs. 500 to the .Tangi])ur Dispensary ; 
Rs. 10,000 to the Madras Famine Relief Fund ; Rs. 1,000 
to the Temple NatiA'e Asylum ; Rs. 500 to the lIoAvrah 
Dispensary ; Rs. 3,000 to the Calcutta Oriental Seminary ; 
Rs. 1,000 to the sufferers from fires aa Inch occurred in Bankura 
and Nuddea ; Rs. 500 to the Calcutta District Charitable 
Society ; Rs. 1,000 to the McDonald Indian Association ; and 
Rs. 1,000 to Miss Fendars Institution for fallen AA'omen. 

Besides the above list, she contributed Rs. 1,50,000 for the 
construction of Berhampur Avater Avorks ; Rs. 1,50,000 for the 
establishment of the Krishnanath College at Berhampur and 
Rs. 20,000 annually for its maintenance ; Rs. 1,00,000 for 
the establishment of the Svarnamayec Hostel in the Calcutta 
Medical College compound ; Rs. 10,000 for the construction 
of Bethuno College in Calcutta ; and Rs. 10,000 for the* Elliot 
Hostel in the Campbell Medical School in Calcutta. 

It will be interesting to go through a letter of the 
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Maliarani, which she addressed to llai Kvisto Das Pal Bahadur 
0. I. E., Editor of Iho “Hindoo Patriot” in 1878 in connection 
Avith her contribution towards the Calcutta Oriental Seminary. 
'VVe reproduce below the letter in full : — 

Cossiinbazar Ilajbaroo. 

The iSth, April, 

Dour Si j\ — It gives mo much jiain io Icnni that the 
Oriental Seminary, tlio olde.st private native school in 
exislt iice, and an Jnslituiion ihai once so ilourisliad as 
to vie with the late Hindoo (‘olh^oe lias no hahitalion of 
its own. IMteous as the case is, the [iropo.sil that has been 
made to give it a permanent footing by causing a building 
to be ei*('cled for it has my sincere apjiroval, and I feel 
extrcimOy pleased to understand that a fund is being 
raised for tlu* purpose. Jn aid of an obj(.‘ct fraught with so 
much good, T beg, with unfeigned satisfaction, to cover a 
rcnniltance of (Us. 3,000) thre(‘ thousand *^as tin* amount 
of ni> I'limbh* donation. I would have been very hajijiy 
if f could accord a greater ludji, but having, as you already 
know, multifarious calls to n‘spond to, T am sorry I am 
not declined to mijoy that ha]>pin(‘ss. T, however, hope 
that ihe gift will prove useful and acceptable. 

Vours faithfully, 

Maharani Svarnamayee. 

Bestowal of Honours. In recognition of licr public spirit 
and li))erality, Svarnamayce was at lii’st given the title of 
llani, and tlien she Avas promoted to the rank of Maliarani 
in. 1871. In 1875, her Dewan, llajih Lochaii llai was made 
a ‘Hai Bal)adur/ Slie was afterwards made a niemhor of the 
Imperial Order of the CroAvn of India hy Her Gracious 
MajestjT the Queen Victoria in 1878. On the 14tli. August of 
that year, a Darliar wa^ held at the family residence of the 
Maharani, at which Mr. li. Peacotk, the then Commissioner 
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of the Presidency Division, presented her with the insignm 
of the new order, and made a graceful address, an extract 
of which is culled below : — 


“Your appointment to the order is in recognition o£ 
the public spirit as well as of the munificent charity you 
have at all times and in so many ways displayed. * * It 
would not be difficult for me to recount the doings of your 
long past years, which have, with those that have followed, 
mad(i your life one long act of charity. * * Thus during 
the years to which I have referred, you have contributed 
nearly 5:|- lakhs of rupees to works of charity and public 
utility which does not fall short of ^Vth of your entire 
income. Large, however, as this amount undoubtedly is, 
it is not so iniich as the manner in which it has been given 
that makes it conspicuous. In the country we are spasmodic 
to see a good d(‘al of what I may call spasmodic money- 
giving where large sums an^ frecjuently given to purposes 
no doubt very good and very useful, but which arc aided 
not so much because they are so as because the donors 
hope to bring tlieir names Ix'fore the jiublic, or obtain some 
future reward. This has not been your case. You have 
not been content to wait till you W(‘ro asked to give, but 
have taken steps to ensure worthy obj(‘cts for assistance 
being brought to your notice, and have then given liberally, 
hoping for nothing in return. In a word, your charity 
ha,s been such as siu’ings from a simple unostentatious 
desire to do good, where the left hand kiiowcth not what 
the right hand doeth, which is as»admiral)le as I fear it is 
uncommon. Of the management of your large e.states lying 
in no less than It) districts in Bengal and the Korth-Western 
Provinces, I need say but little. In this you have always 
taken an active part and have manifested an acquaintance 
with detail and an aptitude tor business gencrallv, almost 
if not quite without parallel among persons of your sox in 
this country. * * It is now only remains for me to 

express the hope that you may live long in all j)iosperity 
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to cnioy the honour you liavc now attained and which you 
have worthily deserved.’^ 

Sho wa» farther honoured hy Government by promising 
the title of Maharaja to her heir. 

Sir llicliard TemjjJc, Bart, G. C. S. I., in bis famous 
book, “Men and Events of my time in India,” writes as 
follows : — 

“Of all persons in bengal, the most munificent was a 
widow lady llani (now Maharani) Sharnomoyo. She was 
a strictly orthodox and devout llindii, much given to 
works of piety, hut ever ready to dc'dicate some part of 
her great wealth to w^orks of {)racHcal henevolence. Her 
gifts were g(uierous, not only for the relief of famine, 
hut also for the alleviation of sullering in every form ; 
nor were a}>peals for help in promoting objects of i)uhlic 
utility over mad(i to Ikt in vain. 1 have had the i)leasuro 
of holding communications witli her, not in t;in interview^ 
lace to face, hut hy audience' W’itli a curtain draw'n hetwecai 
us. iShe has, hy the gracious favour of the Queen, ^heen 
admitted to the order of the Crown of India, lliir career 
inscd to remind us of the liistoric record of the good 
Mahratta princess Ahalya I3ai of (Vntral India.''^ 

Her Death. Maharani Svariiamayee died on the 25th 
August, 1897, at the ripe age of 70. Her estates lie in the 
districts of Murshidal^ad, Nuddea, Jessore, 24-Parganas, 
Burdwan,Howrah,l{ajshabi,Pabna, Dinajpur, Malda, llangpur, 
Bogra, Earidpur, Gha/ipur and Azaingarli yielding an annual 
income of 8 lakhs. She was succeedetU by her nephew 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nuiidy, who is an ideal nobleman 
at the present time, and lias always maintained the liberal 
tradHions of the house. 
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